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EDITORIALS 


Annus Horribilus 


Sue Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
Jenny Atkinson 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Commonwealth in 1992, Queen Elizabeth II 

said, "Like many other families, we have lived 
through some difficult days this year; the prayers, 
understanding, and sympathy given to us by so 
many of you in good times and bad have lent us 
great support and encouragement...as some of you 
may have heard me observe, it has indeed been a 
somber year." In fact, things got so bad for them 
that she referred to 1992 as annus horribilis. 

Well, Sister Windsor, we now know how you 
must feel; 1993 was somber at best and annus 
horribilis at the worst for our Mormon family. 
And, if the difficulty that we have faced as we 
attempted to write this editorial is any indication, 
talking about the events of the past year is no easy 
task either. To avoid doing the writing, we cleaned 
the Exponent office, had lunch, read articles from 
the past to inspire us, read the excerpt from Gloria 
Steinem’s latest book in the March issue of Ms. 
magazine, sat around laughing over her essay ex- 
ploring what Freudian psychology would have been 
if Freud's first name had been Phyllis, and finally 
decided to meet again to write when Jenny got back 
from Utah. 

Jenny’s back, our deadline is here, and we 
must somehow convey our view of this momentous 
year from where we sit as the group of women who, 
as Aileen Clyde puts it, “take care of Exponent.” 
Part of the difficulty is caused by the fact that 
Exponentis often a barometer for how women in the 
Church are feeling, and we must find a way to 
reflect the spectrum of voices that we hear. Another 
part is that we here on the staff have had difficulty 
in sorting out how we feel, individually and collec- 
tively. 

As the stories of disfellowshipment and ex- 
communication began to circulate in the fall of 
1993, it seemed that the first reaction by both 
Exponent’ s readers and staff was to turn inward, to 
wonder what all of this activity meant in terms of 
our own individual relationships with our Church. 
As we started to speak, often tentatively, with 
friends about our personal reactions, we each learned 
that we were not the only ones who felt confused or 
worried or paranoid. In fact, these feelings of 
discomfort and dis-ease seemed to be reflected, on 
some level, throughout the political and religious 
spectrum of the Church. Recognizing that similar- 
ity of reaction though, we also realize that we must 
talk about our own experience in order to come to 
any place or kind of healing. 


I n her annual Christmas Day address to the 


* * * 


From Jenny’s perspective at almost twenty-five: 
I grew up ina family of people who are committed 
to the Mormon Church. I remember feeling safe 
when I asked my parents questions about religious 
things that did not make sense to me. I knew that my 
questions did not imply that I was not committed in 
a larger sense to what the Church stood for the 
honesty, integrity, and love that our family read 
about in the life of Jesus throughout the New Tes- 
tament and the Book of Mormon. On the contrary, 


I knew that they knew that my questions grew outof women in His church to: 


my desire to become more committed to a church 
that I loved. I grew upinachurch that taught me that 
actions speak louder than words and that truth sets 
us free. 

This fall, though, as I read what Church lead- 
ers as well as those who had been called in for courts 
had to say about the excommunications, I began to 
wonder. Suddenly, I did not feel safe speaking what 
I thought was truth, I felt that I might be judged on 
something I was thinking about in speech or in print 
rather than on my actions, my attempts to follow the 
example of Jesus by serving and loving others. 

During this same time, a smart and feisty 
friend at BYU told me, “I’m not going to talk about 
what I think until after I’ve graduated. I can’t take 
the risk of being kicked out of school.” At that time 
and now, I understand her choice, but it saddens me 
to think of the lost conversations and discovery 
because of her need to censor herself in order to 
preserve herself.. I have had time to think about the 
risks that she and I both perceive in light of our 
church’s actions, and I have concluded, for the time 
being, that I face a greater risk by becoming part of 
the community of people who censor their thoughts, 
speech, and writing. So, I choose to face, with faith, 
whatever risk there is in doing what my family and 
my church have taught me. 


From Sue’s perspective at almost fifty: I had a 
friend in high school who said that he liked to bang 
his head against a wall, which he did on occasion, 
because it felt so good when he stopped. That, 
coupled with the grounded, solid feeling of having 
made it through almost half a century, pretty much 
sums up what I’m feeling at this moment—some 
relief because the pain-inducing activity has stopped, 
some anxiety that the lack of pain may lull me into 
apathy, and a strong sense that we will endure and 
that right will prevail. My heart and my support is 
with our sisters and brothers—dear friends—who 
were disfellowshipped or excommunicated last fall 
in Utah and the two more recently disciplined in 
Virginia and Massachusetts, and I feel some relief 
that, to my knowledge, those actions are not con- 
tinuing to be taken. But I don’t want anyone to 
begin the “banging of heads” again just to feel the 
relief when it stops. 

I want—and somehow it is easier for meno- 
pausal, near-fifty women to say out loud what they 
want—the Church to be the “place of safety” spo- 
ken of in D&C 45:66. I also want more of us to 
follow Christ’s example and be “full of patience, 
mercy, and long- suffering, quick to hear the cries” 
(Alma 9:26) of those around us. 

I wish I could articulate fully how much I want 
these things and how certain that I am that if I work 
hard enough and talk long enough I will get them. 
You see, as Judy Duskhu pointed out to me a long 
time ago, this is my church, too. And because it is 
my church, I want the fear that grips the hearts of 
some of my sisters and brothers eliminated. I want 
each of us to use our free agency to build strong 
enough relationships with our Heavenly Father and 
Mother and our brother Jesus Christ to feel confi- 
dent in our decision making powers. I want to 
follow the teachings and example of Christ and help 
to build His kingdom here on Earth without having 
to look over my shoulder to see who might be 
watching. And that’s just what I’m going to do. 


* * * 
So, we agree, and in the words of a Baptist 
friend, we're just going to “keep on keepin’ on.” 
We plan to continue to use our God-given power as 


Do what is right; 

be faithful and fearless. 
Onward, press onward, 
the goal is in sight. 
Eyes that are wet now, 
ere long will be tearless. 
Blessings await you 

in doing what’s right! 


Do what is right; 

let the consequence follow. 
Battle for freedom 

in spirit and might; 

And with stout hearts 

look ye forth till tomorrow 
God will protect you; 

then do what is right! 


Postscript: On Tuesday, June 7, 
1994, The Boston Globe ran an article 
under the headline "New Mormon Church 
leader urging reconciliation." Included 
in the story was a quote from President 
Howard W. Hunter: "To those who are 
hurt and struggling and afraid, we say 
let us stand with you and dry your 
tears.... To those who have transgressed 
or been offended, we say come back . . . 
we offer comfort, hope, and encourage- 
ment to keep up the good fight." We join 
our new prophet in pleading for more 
compassion, forgiveness, and understand- 
ing within the Church. # 





Goodbye, Helen 
and Joleen 


Sue Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


articles, "Dancing To My Own Drum" by Joleen 

Ashman Robison and "A Personal Report 
1976" by Helen Candland Stark, that received in- 
credibly warm receptions from our readers. Both 
offered light and touched hearts, and both were the 
final gifts of these marvelous women to their Expo- 
nent sisters. 

In mid-April, while at the Midwest Pil- 
grims Retreat in Rockford, Illinois, we received 
word that Joleen had completed her long-term battle 
with the cancer that she wrote so eloquently of inher 
last article. Her insights, courage, and spirit en- 
riched the lives of all who knew her, and her written 
portrayals of those characteristics have made a 
significant contribution to the effort that is Expo- 
nent II. Asasample of that contribution, we remind 
you of her essay "A Night of Prayer " [Volume 17, 
Number 4] in which she challenges us to join 
together to have an impact on the world in which we 
live. Speaking to us from that essay, she says, 

Let's have a night of prayer [on the 

last day of the month]—when we pray for 

one another—for all sisters of the world. 

. .. Twelve nights a year, we will send out 

energy and love and also draw it back to 

ourselves, knowing others are sending 
(Continued on page 5) 


[ Volume 18, Number 2, we published two 
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Facing Our Own Icebergs 


r f V he Titanic was a fabulous luxury ship. 
Described as a floating palace, a wonder 
ship, it was not only the biggest, but it was 

also thought to be the safest ship ever built. Because 

of its unique design, it could actually take on water 
without sinking. 

Now, pretend you don’t know the rest of 
the story and imagine the confidence, excitement, 
and real splendor of this accomplishment. The date 
is April 14, 1912. The time, almost midnight. The 
Titanic is inicy waters off the coast of Canada. The 
sea is smooth as glass. The air is biting cold. Most 
of the passengers are asleep in their rooms. Sud- 
denly, the alarm rings out: Iceberg straight ahead! 
The ship tries to steer away, but itis too late. There 
is a bump, a grinding noise. It doesn’t seem like 
much. Some people don’t even notice. The captain 
hurries down below to see if the ship is hurt and soon 
leams the terrible, the seemingly impossible truth. 
The Titanic is going to sink. 

Like those who built The Titanic, there is a 
part of our human nature that would like to believe 
that we can build life into a safe predictable thing, 
free of bumps, bruises and jolts, but we all hit 
icebergs—some by folly, some by fate. If we sur- 
vive, I think such collisions are a gift because, in 
brief moments, we see ourselves and our lives in 
startling ways, and sometimes those experiences 
change us. 

One of the icebergs that I’ve hit lately—and 
it’s fitting that my Titanic of faith hit this one at 
night while I was sleeping and not fully aware of 
what was happening—has been the recent excom- 
munications in the Church. I wondered how I 
would feel ifmy membership and convictions were 
in some fashion weighed and because I was found 
lacking I was told to leave. 

I could physically attend church, but the 
promises of my faith would be gone-sunk—no bap- 
lism, no temple endowment, the sacrament would 
no longer be a renewal of my covenant with God, 
my marriage would no longer contain promises 
from God. I would no longer be a member of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. How 
would I feel if I’d hit that iceberg and now large 
portions of me that had seemed wedded to my soul 
were sinking while I watched from a lifeboat? 
Would I be that Unsinkable Molly Brown deter- 
mined to survive, rebuild, grateful to be alive—or 
afraid? Would I be contrite ordefiant? Would feel 
alone or with God? 

We talk about “losing our testimonies.” I 
think that we also should talk about losing our good 
habits and finding bad ones—a bad habit such as 
forgetting to pay much attention to what really 
matters to us. But if I have received a testimony of 
God, if I have received His witness about some 
principle or truth, I can’t lose it. I might be able to 
deny it, ignore it or not live it, or choose to push it 
away, but I can’t lose it. 

In Back to the Parting of the Ways, Lella 
Marler Hoggan wrote: 


Sometimes we give ourconscience 
the cold shoulder and think we can 
walk the way alone. Sometimes 
we knock down the guide posts 


Myrene Temple 
Potomac, Maryland 


and think we can find a path that 
suits us better. Butif you'll notice, 
God always brings us back to the 
crossroads. 


The crossroads—Which way will I go? 
What's guiding me? Do I know myself? What have 
I based my convictions on? Am I committed to 
habit or truth? 

Since becoming a mother, I have often 
thought that if the Lord is my shepherd, I am a very 
little lamb, and I know from my children how hard 
it is to keep a little lamb’s attention. We’re busy 
playing—discovering, and exploring life-so when 
we hear through the distraction a voice calling, we 
don’t always come right away or want to leave what 
we’re doing. I’ve never known alittle lamb who set 
out to explore, hoping to get lost. When I was 
young, I got lost on the Rehoboth Beach boardwalk 
in the crowds and the exciting things to see; it was 
horrible. When my parents finally found me, my 
first feeling—after incredible relief—was, ‘Where 
were you; why did you leave me?” And their first 
feeling—after relief—was, “Why didn’t you stay with 
us; why didn’t you pay more attention?” 

Did my being lost affect us as a family? 
Yes. My parents were worried about me. Did it 
suddenly make me no longer a part of the family? 
No. Is there anything I could ever do that would 
make me nota part of my family. No. And there is 
nothing I can do that would make me not a part of 
God’s family. Referring back to the recent excom- 
munications, I can get kicked out of the house but 
not out of the family. George Weigel, a Catholic, 
says, 


The church is a lot bigger from the 
inside than it can look from the 
outside. From the outside, it can 
look like a big overbearing stuffy 
bunch who just don’t get it, who 
are totally out of sync with the 
modem world. From the inside, 
it’s a big, raucous, maddening, in- 
triguing, glorious family—"the 
household of faith’—[and] like all 
families, ithas its fights and recon- 
ciliations. 


What keeps our church together? The 
power of God. That power is evidenced in priest- 
hood ordinances, but it must first be evidenced in 
our individual lives. The power of the priesthood 
cannot bless me with something I don’t believe in. 
I can’t commit to a god I don’t know or want to be 
found by a shepherd I haven't lost. Even the 
feistiest little sheep knows he has a shepherd. And, 
you can’t lose a testimony ifithas been given to you 
by the power of God. 

Everyone’s story is different, buteveryone’s 
testimony has an element of “I reached out to God 
and he reached back; somehow in my soul He has 
made himself known to me. I have been given a gift 
that I did not create, and it has changed my life . . .”” 

God gives His gifts—again and again-in 
many ways. Jesus Christ—who begins as the Chnist- 
mas songs say, as a wondrous little stranger-may 


grow to be our Savior in an intimate personal way. 
How do I know? I know that anyone who desires a 
testimony of the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
must tum to God for that knowledge, which God 
alone can give. In our own ways, we ask, as the 
brother of Jared did of the Lord, “Show thyself unto 
me,” or as I would be more apt to put it, “Lord I 
believe; help thou my unbelief. Letme know you.” 

The scriptures let us know that “He is aGod 
near at hand and not far off.” He wants us to know 
him but does not reveal Himself to us because we 
are curious or because it’s information that would 
be nice to have. He shows himself to us for a 
purpose: “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God.” (Micah 6:8) 

If we are seeking Him, the gift of finding 
Him will be given again and again, and we will 
make covenants, commitments, and promises to 
Him that will help us to grow from little lambs to 
wise old sheep—not fooled by much and living 
close to the shepherd. We can sail on Titanics and 
be Unsinkable Molly Browns; we can be right and 
we can be wrong as we work out our relationship 
with God and witheach other. The Church becomes 
a home, a place where God gathers us, gives us 
counsel and rules to live by, and lets us be together 
because when you're not together as a family, life 
just isn’t as much fun. 

And, I don’t know about you, but I would 
rather be in a home with all the bumps, bruises, and 
bangs of personality and differences and with lots of 
love than in a home where no one talks for fear of 
offending. If we love each other, we will not 
become stumbling blocks for each other. I also 
think that as a church guided by revelation, guided 
by God, we understand that we are a church of 
change. Whose change? God’s change. 

In 1908, President Joseph F. Smith gave a 
talk he called “Practical Prayer and Healing.” Init 
he said, 


I think that it is desirable for us to 
look well to our words when we 
call upon the Lord. We do nothave 
to cry unto Him with many words. 
We do not have to weary Him with 
long prayers. What we do need, 
and we should do as Latter-day 
Saints, for our own good, is to go 
before Him often, to witness unto 
him that we remember Him, and 
that we are willing to take upon us 
His name, keep His command- 
ments, work righteousness; and that 
we desire His spirit to help us. 
Then, if we are in trouble, let us go 
to the Lord and ask Him directly 
and specifically to help us out of 
the trouble that we are in; and let 
the prayer come from the heart. 


Let's not be afraid of icebergs. 
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READER’S 
RESPONSE 


in 6 


any members of the Church are 

becoming aware of the question 

surrounding women’s issues and 

Church history for the first time 

because of the recent disciplinary 

actions in Utah. The eastern press has assisted in 

this: CNN, NPR, “Larry King Live,” The Washing- 

ton Post, The New York Times, The Boston Globe, 

Baltimore Sun, and others have all followed this 
story. 

The issues at the heart of the current contro- 
versy are hardly novel. Some Christian denomina- 
tions underwent the process of recognizing women 
and being honest about their pasts and the historic- 
ity of the Bible long ago. Mormons are only now 
beginning that process. I believe that we have the 
capacity to become more sensitive to women’s 
issues. I know that we will have to be more honest 
in our study of Church and ancient history. 
Certainly, the Church of Jesus Christ cannot con- 
tinue to suppress women and historians who speak 
sincerely. 

I do not understand how we can essentially 
muzzle the half of our historians who publish his- 
tory that is not in agreement with traditional inter- 
pretations, while at the same time we praise the 
other half who defend the faith. Many of those 
whose work embarrasses the Church also believe in 
it’s divinity, and historians from both camps use 
reason. As things stand today, any disagreement by 
a historian with our traditional history is considered 
a reflection on his or her faith and not an expression 
of honest historical conclusions. 

I would expect the scholarly defenders of 
the faith to be able to hold their own in the routine 
debates among peers, but if there are no peers 
because they have been disciplined or are afraid to 
publish because they could lose their Church jobs, 
then there is no debate. Prophets are not obligated 
to give critics the opportunity to respond, but histo- 
rians are required to do so or their work becomes 
court history; without debate and peer review, the 
writing of history is useless. Brilliant research 
demonstrating that the Book of Mormon was writ- 
ten anciently is wasted as history if those with 
opposing views have not had the opportunity to 
examine the arguments, debate, and finally come to 
consensus. 

Sometimes the historians and the women 
who raise unpleasant questions are dismissed as a 
vocal minority. There are, however, many active 
members with similar questions who keep silent. 
Further, I wonder how many of the approximately 
4.25 million less-active Mormons in the Church 
have chosen that status not because they could not 
manage the Word of Wisdom, nor because they 
never had a testimony, but because they encoun- 
tered serious questions to which they could not 





obtain answers that made sense. Even a small 
percentage of that group would yield a number far 
larger than the readership of the various altemative 
publications. And how many millions have simply 
not joined the Church in the first place for similar 
reasons? These people cannot all be dismissed as 
insincere or wicked. Even many active members 
sense that something is not quite right as far as 
women’s roles are concerned. The three censured 
BYU professors and those six feminists and schol- 
ars who were disciplined in September are only the 
most vocal members of a large group who, though 
traditionally silent, will not be ignored indefinitely. 


Gary B. Keeley 
Columbia, Maryland 


first learned that Lavina Fielding Ander- 

son, Paul Toscano, and others had been 

excommunicated from the Church when I 

read an article in our local Fresno newspa- 
per. My first reaction was that “I don’t want to 
believe this.” But I knew it was so. My church had 
done this. Then] told myself, not my church-rather, 
certain men who “having a little authority... .” 

As an avid reader of Exponent I, Sunstone, 
Dialogue, and Mormon Women's Forum | have 
read so many thoughtful, even powerful, articles by 
Lavina Fielding Anderson and Paul Toscano, espe- 
cially, that I have come to think of these writers as 
friends. I admire them greatly. I wish] had evena 
modicum of their ability to write, to speak, and to 
influence others in such a positive manner. 

I am sure that the good people who were 
caught in the “purge” will survive quite nicely 
without official, recognized membership in the 
Church. I am not sure about the health and survival 
of the Church without them and others who think 
and question. 

I feel very angry and very sad that not one 
man who “has authority” stood up and said, during 
those days of “purging,” “On this day, this terrible 
thing will not be done. Itis not right. It is not just. 
Tt will not be done.” 

What are they so afraid of? Recently our 
local bishop asked to come to our house to speak to 
me and my husband. We thought perhaps we were 
going to be asked to accept a “calling.” Instead, we 
were told that the bishop was prepared to demand 
our temple recommends because I had been over- 
heard (we were not told by whom) telling another 
woman that I believed women should hold the 
priesthood, A couple of things about this offended 
me. The first was that he seemed to think that I 
could not possibly have a thought or opinion that 
was not approved of by my husband. The second 
was that believing women should hold the prest- 
hood was somehow a subversive opinion. I said it. 
I believe it. | am not ashamed of it. 

I was surprised at his line of questioning, 
which indicated his concern that if I thought this 
then I must hate the prophet. I do not hate the 
prophet. I do not hate any of the General Authori- 
ties. Itold him that I think women in the Church are 
treated, for the most part, as if they were incompe- 
tent children but that I believe that my daughters 
will live to see the time—even if I don’t-when 


women will be received into “full fellowship” with 
the men in the Church. I have to believe this, 
I have to. 


Vaunda L. Goodfellow 
Fresno, California 


his past few weeks has been a period 

of crisis for me. I have shed bitter 

tears of incomprehension, outrage, 

frustration, and grief. I grieve for 

those who have been recently 
disfellowshipped and excommunicated. I grieve 
for those who have been instruments in doing the 
same, and I fight feelings of frustration and anger 
with the many in the Church who have mushed to 
judgment against those who have been labeled 
apostates. I have been fighting my own battles to try 
to understand why this is being done and to avoid 
my own rush to judgment. 

Forsome fifteen years or so, Ihave watched 
with increasing concem the tendencies to empha- 
size unthinking obedience and conformity and the 
assaults upon freedom of thought and expressions 
of truth. I have cherished the teachings of Joseph 
Smith that regarded all things of this earth to be of 
a spiritual nature and that encouraged the acquiring 
of knowledge, all knowledge, that was good. Now 
I am puzzled and disheartened that “intellectuals” 
should be considered a threat and that the only truly 
sanctioned knowledge should, seemingly, be lim- 
ited to scriptural or religious knowledge—and that 
narrowly defined. I continually ask the question, “If 
this Church is true, why be afraid of the truth?” My 
favorite quote from Juanita Brooks was, “Only the 
truth is good enough for my Church.” 

I am disheartened because the role and 
mission of women on this earth and hereafter is 
being so narrowly defined. As a single woman who 
never had the opportunity for marriage and family, 
that does not leave me with much, does it? At least 
for this earth. 

I am frightened because so few people— 
good, sincere Church people—seem to question the 
rightness of what is being done. I believe that they 
are not aware of the true implications of recent 
events and utterances. Or maybe I should just 
question my own lack of faith. I don’t know. I am 
still groping, still trying to see through a glass 
darkly. 

Recently, my sister told me a story. It 
seems that a friend of hers, perhaps out of her own 
frustration, had made a comment that she was 
distressed that the “intellectuals” or “liberals” were 
making trouble for the Church. She said, “Why 
don’t they just go away and start a church of their 
own?” My only commentto that was, “Surely there 
is room in Christ's Church for all.” 

I can only express deeply felt hopes and 
prayers that hearts will be softened, that genuine 
effort will be made to search for communication 
rather than excommunication, that fears will be laid 
to rest, and that Church leaders can get on with 
seeking ways to confront some of the truly frighten- 
ing societal problems that engulf us on all sides. I 
long for the miracle of love and true understanding 
to take place. 


Lula Clark DeValve 
Logan, Utah 
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remember the week that Sonja Johnson 

was excommunicated. Among the Boston 

Exponent women, there was lots of conver- 

sation about what to do. We were getting 

calls from friends and readers of Exponent 
saying: “What are you going to do about Sonja 
Johnson?” “Be sure to do an issue on Sonja to tell 
us what’s really going on,” “What do you think 
about Sonya’s excommunication?” We were flat- 
tered that people were looking to us for an 
appropriate response. But we very quickly began 
to feel the corresponding responsibility to say and 
do something right in reponse to this event—one 
that was causing many people anxiety. 

We called several meetings of our board 
and discussed what we should do. We settled on 
inviting a number of people to write on various 
aspects of the excommunication. We had a 
longstanding commitment to diversity of opinion, 
and thought it essential to invite women whom we 
expected to arrive at different conclusions about 
SonjaJohnson’s excommunication. We called them, 
got promises to write, and planned our next issue of 
the paper. The people who promised to write, 
mostly did, and we got more material than we had 
requested. We got together, read it all, reviewed our 
goals, and discussed the articles. 

That meeting was a surprising one, al- 
though now I know enough about such events to 
know the events were normal. There was tremen- 
dous ambivalence about doing the issue. There was 
incredible anxiety about what we were about to do. 


Remembering Sonja 


Judy Dushku 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


What if we all were assumed to be just like Sonja? 
Whatif people thought that by writing about her we 
were endorsing her and expressing sympathy and 
Support? Were any of the articles too extreme? We 
worried and fretted for hours, then days, before we 
finally agreed on whatto print, what to cut, and how 
to work the editorial. 

Then after it was all set for printing, the editor 
called a few of us to say that the rest had asked that 
their names be withheld from the masthead of the 
paper. They did not want to be associated with this 
issue. I was shocked and hurt and called my dear 
friends. We were all basket cases. 

We finally got the issue out and looking 
back it was not a bad effort. No one knew the pain 
ithad caused us as friends and collaborators. Since 
none of us had studied such events it was anew and 
bad experience for us. Now, we all have had other 
experiences like this one, or we have read about 
such experiences. We know that whenever one 
member of a group is selected for individual 
punishment, the normal response of others in the 
group is to try to find ways to disassociate 
themselves from the picked one. Like kids caught 
with a broken cookie jar, the common expressions 
of guilt by association and fear of judgment and 
punishment are, “It wasn’t me—it was him,” “It 
was his idea, I only went along and didn’t know 
better,” etc. We did the same thing. We all thought 
we were next, and we were scared. So we ran. 

None of us got found and none of us was 
excommunicated. ButI always remember the fears, 


and the conversations I had with Church members, 
most of whom worked hard to explain how they 
were different from Sonja. She had gone too far, 
was the most widely articulated view. 

Every time I see the poster that says, 


In Germany they first came for the com- 
munists, 

and I didn't speak up because I wasn't a 
Communist. 


Then they came for the Jews, 
and I didn't speak up because I wasn't a 
Jew. 


Then they came for the trade unionists 
and I didn't speak up because I wasn't a 
trade unionist. 


Then they came for the Catholics 

and I didn't speak up because I wasn't a 
Catholic. 

Then they came for me— 

and by that time there was no one left to 
speak up. 


Pastor Marin Niemoller 


. . I think of Sonja Johnson. # 





Goodbye, Helen and Joleen 


(Continued from page 2) 

prayers in our behalf. These are nights 

when our single voice joins the chorus of 

women, wherever we live, that we may 

lighten the burdens of others and our- 

selves. This experience will be as power- 

ful for youas you are willing to give. Let's 

watch for the results! 

Helen Candland Stark, a long-time con- 

tnbutor to and supporter of Exponent II, spent her 
life increasing her own intellectual and spiritual 
gifts and building the Kingdom of God by serving 
her sisters and brothers and protecting the earth that 
is ourhome. One of the stalwarts of the generation 
of Mormon feminists that includes Algie Ballif, 
Esther Peterson, Virginia Sorensen, Alice Louise 
Reynolds, Helen Young Willey, Anna Smoot Tay- 
lor, and Fem Smoot Taylor, Helen was a poet, an 
activist, a conservationist, an advocate. Her causes 
were many; her energy for those causes seemingly 
inexhaustible. She was also a visionary and freely 
shared her visions. Three years ago, after a brief 
visit with Helen during which they discussed every- 
thing from Helen's efforts to reclaim Salem Pond to 
the dreams that she had for young Mormon women, 
my daughter Maren, who was then a sophomore at 
BYU, sat for a moment in the car and then ex- 
claimed, "I feel as though I have just spoken with a 
prophet." When I told Helen about Maren's reac- 





tion to their time together, Helen quietly told me 
that her mother's patriarchal blessing had included 
the promise that she would be the mother of a 
prophet. Helen seemed to be comforted by the fact 
that her innate need to describe and explain the 
world as she saw it and wanted it to be was one of 
the spiritual gifts given to her by a loving Father. 
Saying goodbye to our much loved sisters 
will take us all some time and many tears. For those 


‘= i 


of us who are part of Exponent II, Joleen s end-of- 
the-month prayer circle and Helen's personal essay 
contest [see page 20] will continue to remind us of 
their love for us and the gifts that they shared with 
us. 

Helen and Joleen,we miss you ; we love you; we 
count on your efforts in our behalf. # 
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Let Me Count the Why's 


Emma Lou Thayne 
October 17, 1993—Sun Valley, Idaho 


Editor's Note: This article was first published 
in Network and is reprinted here with permis- 


te 


make a picture of God, says, “When I draw 


n Robert Cole’s insightful The Spiritual 
Life of Children (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1990) one child, when asked to 


© When | draw 
the Lord, He'll be 
d real big man. 
He has to be to 
exolain +he way 
things ore.” 


the Lord, He’ll be a real big man. He has 
to be to explain the way things are.” 

Right now, my church is in headlines, my 
friends are in trouble, I’m grieving for both, and 
editor Lynne Tempest wants me to explain it all 
for network. That is not possible. How to 
explain my people, their doings, and why—in all 
of my alarm at some behaviors in my Mormon 
church—I would be cosmically orphaned without 
it? 

Like and unlike my Catholic friend, 
Kathryn Grant in Tulsa. She says she stays a 
Catholic because her understanding has changed 
over the years. Her brother a monk, she herself 
once in a nunnery, she is the mother of eight who 
“raged in her fifties about the whole philosophi- 
cal question of 'What is virtue?’ especially in the 
laws on contraception.” Now she demands the 
freedom to be a Catholic without being strangled. 
“The Church,’ she says, "is the people of God, not 
the hierarchy in Rome. The Church is a perma- 
nent body, the hierarchy transient. But slice open 
my soul, and you’ll get incense and Gregorian 
chants.” Slice open mine, wherever I am, and 
you’ ll get sacrament and “Come, Come Ye 
Saints.” 

My American Baptist minister friend, 
Nancy Darnell, across the street, says hers is the 
“priesthood of the believer” carried to the ex- 
treme. “Apostasy is a word I’ve never used,” she 
says, “a foreign concept to do with the authority 
of office. Any submission I give to another 
person is because I recognize their superiority as 
a spiritual person. Usually our individual 
churches have some way of sanctioning mem- 
bers, but it says nothing about their eternal life, 
only that they cannot attend that congregation. 
Problems of dealing with misconduct are only 
among ministers, nothing for lay people.” 

On September 24, 1993, I left lunch with 
seven poet friends from the Midwest and the east 
coast, all of us instructors in a workshop at Delta 
College in Michigan honoring the memory of 
poet William Stafford. I had waited for a chance 
to make the call to hear the verdict of a council in 
a Salt Lake Stake of the LDS Church. My friends 
had read at home accounts of current Mormon 
dealings with “intellectuals” and “feminists” and 
had asked me, the only Mormon any of them had 
known, the same things Lynne did. 

On the phone, the voice of my friend of 
twenty years and long-time editor, Lavina 
Fielding Anderson, was filled with tears. Lavina, 
the competent rescuer, the reviver of probably 
hundreds of those destitute, fading in faith or 
means, hers the hand never withdrawn in any 
crisis of body, mind, or spirit. Lavina, who had 


pushed to the limit a cause she believed in and for 
whom existence in the Church was a lot more 
encompassing than it had ever been for me. “I’ve 
been excommunicated for apostasy,” her tele- 
phone message tape said. “But I’m OK. So are 
Paul [her husband] and Christian [her son, 13] 
We'll appeal of course.” Of course. Excommu- 
nication meant that she could no longer take the 
sacrament, have a job or speak in church, go to 
the temple, have claim on her family for “time 
and all eternity.” But she would be back in 
church the following Sunday accepting the love 
of her ward members and bishop. The charge 
against her? She had chosen to point up publicly 
what she has seen as flaws and injustices in the 
very system she upholds by her claim to member- 
ship. How could all this be? 

Probably because Lavina’s church is 
what mine is, a lot more the ward up the street 
than what is housed in Church headquarters. 
Coming from a designated few adjoining blocks, 
my long-time neighbors and friends are like 
family. With them I sing—seem even to be on 
pitch — take the sacrament, participate in talks 
and lessons, am often inspired, and now watch 
their children grow up as ours did, go on missions 
or not, marry or not, as we go about going bald 
and grey. We cry at each other’s funerals, smile 
at Primary programs, and eat too much at ward 
dinners. We worship, we share those notorious 
casseroles, we take meals and quilts to the 
homeless. Even Rabbi Frederick Wenger, who 
lives in our boundaries, laughingly claims 
membership in our ward. My bishop and stake 
president give ear, solace, humor, and a temple 
recommend to my idiosyncratic comings and 
goings. They honor the differences, mourn the 
losses, and celebrate the joys of our family. We 
have been suckled by the same scriptures, taught 
reverence for the same rituals, brought up by the 
same concepts of revelation, given ourselves to 
the same gospel of Jesus Christ and history of our 
persecuted people. They are my pioneer fore- 
bears helping to pull my handcart into the twenty- 
first century. 


sther Landa, past president of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
who wrote the foreword to my book 
Once in Israel, says her Salt Lake 
congregation, Kol Ami, has mem- 
bership of both reform and conservative Jews. 
Only a few are orthodox, those who have resisted 
the nineteeth -century movement to have more of 
the service in English and to abandon the stric- 
tures of not just 10, but 619 commandments. 
There is a court—Beit Din—of two people and 
the rabbi to consider anyone converting to the 
faith. In orthodoxy, if a son or daughter marries a 
non-Jew, that child’s name is erased from the 
family. But if Esther wanted no longer to be a 
member, there would be no ceremony to get out 
— she would simply resign. There is no ruling 
body except for learning, and the Jewish Theo- 
logical seminary makes rules such as allowing 
women rabbis, who find it easier now to get a 
congregation. Dealing with any change, Esther's 
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concept is of ethical monotheism, the individual 
alone responsible for living it, her God “That 
power not ourselves that makes for nghteous- 
ness.” 


y church makes no more 

pretense at being democratic 

than does Esther’s or 

Kathryn’s. It is a hierarchy, 

self-perpetuating and operated 
under the aegis of men whose claim to being 
called of God is as supported by faithful Mor- 
mons as the rule of the Pope by believing Catho- 
lics or the “chosen people” mindset of devoted 
Jews. And it is as full of diversity of commitment 
as either of theirs or Nancy’s. Anyone can walk 
away, be lapsed Mormons like lapsed Catholics 
or non-religious Jews. And within the Church, 
our ranks are as diverse as reform, orthodox, and 
conservative, just without official tiles. Some 
call themselves “Liahonas” (the compass used by 
Lehi in the Book of Mormon), who question but 
head for the same destination as “Iron Rodders,” 
who cling to “the word” more literally than "the 
spirit” of the law. There are the active, the 
sometimes there and the inactive. Across the 
spectrum, any Sunday school class could be 
anything but homogeneous. 

In a church claiming now 8.5 million 
members, with lay clergy as its foundation, all 
varying from months to a lifetime in the Church, 
there too is as much range in understanding or 
administration of caring as there are administra- 
tors: 13,019 bishops (over a ward); 1,370 branch 
presidents (over members not numerous enough 
to be a ward); 1,948 stake presidents (over up to 
8 wards and branches); 295 Regional Representa- 
tives under 23 Area Presidents (areas around the 
world comprising 58 regions, 5 stakes to a 
region). All these under the General Authorities 
(officers in Salt Lake headquarters for all of the 
Church)—80 in the two Quorums of the Seventy 
plus 7 in the presidency; 3 in the Presiding 
Bishopric; 12 in the Quorum of the 12 Apostles; 
and the 3 in The First Presidency. All men. 

There is a like variation on the theme of 
women in the Church, starting with the nine 
general leaders of the auxiliaries—Relief Society, 
Young Women, and Primary. Their members 
hue to the admonition to stay home, do so or not 
on their own, work or not, have 10 children or 
none, are married and single, push for more say 
or enjoy leaving it to the men. Under the surface, 
they run much of what goes on in programs, 
charity, feeding the flock. Some, not unlike 
Lavina, chafe at the silencing of their voices and 
what can seem to be repression of their spirits. 
Few can be labeled, either in their church, home, 
or community lives, yet many are divided and 
judged—judge themselves—and are defined by 
any labeling pronounced or suggested by author- 
ity. It is this divisiveness that saddens me the 
most. And it is this that follows in the wake of 
recent events. 

In my ward, I’ve been lucky to have 
leaders, both men and women, who not only help 
any of us needing their help, but beyond all this, 


recognize the value of connectedness, of accept- 
ing the quality and believing of people of other 
convictions, like and not like me. When a young 
Catholic painter friend in Chicago dies of AIDS 
and leaves me his fourteen paintings of the 
Stations of the Cross, they come to the launching 
of the exhibit at St. Vincent DePaul’s Church. 
They come to pray at a peace celebration I’m in 
on at the University of Utah and invite me to talk 
to the stake Relief Society on “Who Is My 
Neighbor?” Before the fall of the Iron Curtain, 
they listen to my poems about Russian soul and 
years later bring a truck to help our Siberian 
friend Valentina move into her apartment. 

More important than any of this cultural 
and social integration, the Gospel of Jesus Christ 


we adhere to colors the contour of my every days. 


With C.S. Lewis “I believe in Jesus Christ as I do 
in the rising sun; not that I see it, but by it I see 
everything else more clearly.” 

At the same time, seeing what seems to 
me more clearly can sometimes lead to concem 
with what I see, and loyalty and integrity demand 
that I voice my concems as well as my regard, 
both locally and in the center of the church that is 
mine. I know and feel for the enormous responsi- 
bility of the men and women who are called to 
make world-wide decisions and who live under 
scrutiny that would beleaguer a microbe under a 
microscope. I have been long-time friends with 
many of the General Authorities and know that, 
like my brothers and husband, they are men of 
good will. I know and respect too some of those 
most intent on that kind of scrutiny. What else 
but to grieve when the two do battle and make 
headlines? 


nd to hope. Out of the present 

spate of accusations and excom- 

munications, which I deplore in 

my soul, I have to maintain hope 

that the love that I know to be the 
basis for the gospel I believe in will overcome the 
fear, yes paranoia, that disallows the talk that 
might bring peace to both “sides.”” If talk could 
bring a monumental shaking of hands for Israelis 
and Arabs, why not to the people in my own 
valley? 

Back at the table in Michigan, my friends 
waited to hear about Lavina. How to explain my 
sadness? And my staying? As I hope for my 
church and my people caught in the clashes of 
tradition and change, I have tumed as I always 
have to my own groundings, those of my family 
and friends, and the informing that I have leamed 
to count on from the night as I follow my 
mother’s adage, “Pray at night and plan in the 
moming.” Out of the night of being informed by 
my muse and the Holy Ghost that I believe in and 
count on, I would tell my friends what I have said 
here, plus what I share at gatherings of Mormon 
women across the country where I am sustained 
by their faith as well as their questing, intent on 
peace, inner and outer, believers in God, in 
Christ, in the organization that bears his name, as 
well as in themselves as givers and receivers of 
spiritual and practical sustenance at every tum. 


All trying to understand the actions as much as 
the general conference talks of their leaders. 
And Gandhi's “Truth never damages a cause 
that is just.” 

From Lowell Bennion, my forever 
friend, mentor to half the state, honored hu- 
manitarian, teacher, and LDS leader: “The 
church can be very helpful to realize gospel 
principles. It gives a superb opportunity to 
serve.’ What would a loss of fellowship mean 
to him? “If I lost my family, could I establish 
the same relationships with another family?” 
But he would have to keep his integrity, his free 
agency to speak from his best thinking, and 
would not sacrifice that to stay anywhere. 


rom friend Colleen West, former 
member of an LDS general board, 
mother of teenagers, counselor: 
"Why not trust us to make up our 
own minds about what is true?" We 
need to be not reactive, but active. As in the 
outstanding movie, Age of Innocence, we need to 
recognize the sometimes insidious power of 
group noms, to keep in mind “What about the 
one?” What legacy to our children of doing one 
thing and saying another? Quelling questioning 
has to be the supreme irony in a church founded 
on personal inquiry. And the truism that “Men 
{and women] are never so likely to decide a 
question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” 

Talking — and listening. How better to 
deal justly with one another? 

Meantime, I must retain my night to be 
me, as a person, as a believer, as a writer. I must 
see what I see, feel what I feel, and faithfully say 
what I need to say. To operate out of fear rather 
than passion or conviction would be to deny any 
truth I was born to. 

And the God I know to be a very big 
God—eventually to explain how things are. 

My intimate hope lies in a seldom quoted 
scripture from the Book of Mormon, Fourth 
Nephi, 2 & 15: ... they were all made free, and 
partakers of the heavenly gift... . And there was 
no contention in the land, because of the love of 
God which did dwell in the hearts of the people. . 
.. and surely there could not be a happier people 
among all who had been created by the hand of 
God. 

A very big God to be able to explain how 
things are. 
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ast winter, I had an experience with 

what some people would call “unrigh- 

teous dominion.” I was both angry 

and sad, outraged at what appeared to 

me to be a flagrant abuse of Church 
authority, dismayed at my own inability to do 
anything about it. One moming I awoke with a 
scripture—or at least what I thought was a scrip- 
ture—planted firmly in my head. Resist not evil; 
hold fast that which is good. 1 slipped out of bed, 
tiptoed through the still dark house to find my 
standard works and an extra blanket, then curled 
onto an empty bed under the east window in our 
guest room. As the morning light penetrated the 
room, I found the words I was looking for. Not one 
verse but two, mysteriously joined, “resist not evil” 
from Matthew and “hold fast that which is good” 
from I Thessalonians. 

I felt mild disappointment when I discov- 
ered that the first half of my couplet came from a 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount that I find 
troublesome: “I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” (Matthew 5:39) The 
problem with that advice, I thought, is not that it is 
too difficult, but that it is too easy, particularly in 
situations where there is gross disparity in authority 
or power. I thought of how in the nineteenth- 
century South slavemasters paid ministers to teach 
Christian meekness to their slaves. I thought, too, 
of all I had learned in recent years about family 
violence. Brute power feeds on learned helpless- 
ness. Telling an abused person to turn the other 
cheek may reinforce her feelings of inferiority, 
adding strength to an already well-developed belief 
that the other person’s behavior is her responsibil- 
ity. If she were better—more loving, more gentle, 
more sophisticated, more anything else you can 
think of—this wouldn’t be happening. I didn’t 
want to fall into that trap in my own relationship 
with the Church. 

Later, I was relieved to find a similar con- 
cern in James E. Talmage’s Jesus the Christ. 
Talmage insists that the admonition to turn the other 
cheek should “not be construed as commanding 
abject subserviency to unjust demands, nor as an 
abrogation of the principle of self-protection.” 
Unfortunately, he didn’t say much about the practi- 
cal problem of distinguishing righteous obedience 
or forgiveness from abject subservience. He fur- 
ther complicated his interpretation by suggesting 
that Christ’s command to turn the other cheek was 
“directed primarily to the apostles.” Because their 
mission was to build the kingdom, “it would be 
better to suffer material loss or personal indignity 
and imposition at the hands of wicked oppressors, 
than to bring about an impairment of efficiency and 
hindrance in work through resistance and conten- 
tion.” [22nd edition, Salt Lake City, 1955, p. 235- 
236] 

This seemed like a curious solution; yet, 
the more I thought about his formulation, the more 
I liked it. The point was not to ignore injustice, but 
to avoid being distracted by it. I thought about the 
way my own feelings of anger and betrayal had 
gotten in the way of my work during the previous 


Resist Not Evil 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


week. I had been so concerned about injustices 
perpetrated against me, I had forgotten the things I 
really wanted to do! Resist not evil. Good advice, 
I thought, for members as well as Church leaders. 
The idea seemed even more powerful when com- 
bined with the other half of the couplet, the verse 
from Thessalonians 5:21: “... hold fast that which 
is good.” For me the meaning was unmistakable. 
The true Christian doesn’t hit back, but neither does 
she sit passively waiting for the next blow. She 
overcomes evil by persisting in doing good. 

Buthow do we know the good? Paul gives 
his answer in four crisp verses. 

“Pray without ceasing.” (verse 17) 

“Quench not the Spirit.”(verse 19) 

“Despise not prophesyings.” (verse 20) 

“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 

good.” (verse 21) 

Paul doesn’t say, “If in doubt, ask your bishop” 
(though I wouldn’t mind asking mine.) He says, 
“Work at discovering the good.” Notice that be- 
tween the two shalts (pray and prove) are two shalt 
nots (quench not, despise not). The trick is not just 
to ask God for help but to avoid closing down the 
sources of revelation, both those that come directly 
from the Spirit and those that come through 
“prophesyings,” which I would understand to mean 
the inspired utterances of others. 

The concluding phrase “hold fast the good” 
intrigued me. In memory, I had put a preposition in 
that passage: “hold fast ro the good,” as in “cling to 
the Iron Rod.” As I read more deeply, I began to 
think of the good somewhat differently, less as a 
fixed pole than as a living thing created and sus- 
tained through our efforts. In real life, things like 
love, trust, or compassion have to be reestablished 
over and over again in our relationships with others. 
In this sense, the good we find in the Church is both 
precious and slippery, like a toddler in K-Mart, 
gone in a minute if we blink. 


he fruits of the Spirit, as Paul tells us in 
Galatians, are “love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” (5:22, 
23) The opposites—hatred, variance, 
wrath, strife—come from the Flesh. Because every 
human being is made of both Flesh and Spirit, we 
shouldn’t be shocked when Latter-day Saints be- 
have like other people. Our challenge is to resolve 
our differences in love. It is not just that fighting is 
wrong, it is inefficient, to use James Talmage’s 
argument. As the Apostle Paul told the Galatians, 
when the Spirit and the Flesh are in contention, “ye 
cannot do the things that ye would.” (Galatians 
5:17) 
If the powers of heaven can only be exer- 
cised “upon principles of righteousness” (D & C 
121:36) then unrighteous power is sham power. We 
make it real when we cower before it or when we 
answer it blow for blow. Lehi tells us that Christ’s 
redemption leaves us free “to act” and “not to be 
acted upon.”(2 Nephi 2:16) Paul puts it this way in 
Galatians: 


For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this; Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. 


But if ye bite and devour one an- 
other, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another. 
(Galations 5:14,15) 


Sometimes the best response to a would-be tyrant is 
to walk away quietly, leaving him with no one to 
oppress. 


he ideal, of course, is to resolve the 

conflict lovingly. Paul urged the 

Thessalonians “to know them which 

labour among you, and are over you in 

the Lord, and admonish you.”(5:12) 
Notice, he didn’t say to obey them but to know 
them and to “esteem them very highly in love for 
their work’s sake.” (5:13) He seemed less con- 
cerned about the issues that were dividing the 
Thessalonians than about the way they resolved 
those issues. He continued, “See that none render 
evil for evil unto any man; but ever follow that 
which is good, both among ourselves, and to all 
men.” (5:15) He admonished them to “be at peace” 
(5:13), and he prayed that “the very God of peace” 
might sanctify them. (5:23) 

That advice is still good today. The kind of 
peace Paul envisioned can never be secured by 
decrees from Church headquarters, by press re- 
leases, or by demonstrations and manifestos from 
the ranks. It has to be built one-to-one, person-to- 
person “by persuasion, by long-suffering, by gentle- 
ness and meekness, and by love unfeigned.” (D & C 
121:41) Peace cannot be achieved by ignoring 
injustice or by squelching dissent. The unity of 

the faith is built on charity. The only power 

that matters must come “as the dews from 
heaven... .without compulsory means.” (D & C 
121: 45, 46) 

In my experience, the most practical and 
little used method of resolving conflict inthe Church 
is outlined in Doctrine & Covenants 42:88: “And if 
thy brother or sister offend thee, thou shalt take him 
or her between him or her and thee alone.” The 
language is awkward; the meaning is unmistakable. 
If you have a problem with my behavior, tell me. 
Don’t tell my bishop or my home teacher or the 
person next door. Give me a chance to repent or 
explain. Help me to understand your pain. Don’t 
broadcast my sins from the mountain top or through 
Internet or hide them away ina secret file. Tell me 
inlove. Don’t reduce me to a label or a cartoon— 
a Man ina Red Chair, a Raging Feminist. Treat me 
as a brother or a sister. “For God hath not appointed 
us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Thessalonians 5:9) 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus rede- 
fined the Mosaic law, substituting an ethic of mercy 
for a system of justice based on reciprocity. “Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil.” Many Latter-day Saint women 
would be grateful for mere justice, for social and 
ecclesiastical structures that truly returned love for 
love, service for service. Christ offers us more. Let 
us hold fast the good. # 
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A Reader’s Voice 


An Over-50 LDS Woman 


Editor's Note: The following letter was written as 
an unsolicited response to the random survey of 
Mormon women distributed by the Church. We 
would be interested to hear from others of you who 
received and responded to the survey. 


Just to give you a brief idea of my religious 
background: I joined the Church over twenty years 
ago, at the age of thirty-one. Because of my age at 
the time of my baptism, I had an adult frame of 
reference with regard to what other churches be- 
lieve and how their memberships generally treat 
each other. I was raised Presbyterian and joined the 
Southern Baptist church when I went to college. I 
joined the LDS Church when I met my husband, a 
returned missionary. 

Although I love the gospel and have spent 
twenty years serving in the Church (including a 
temple calling), [have always had a nagging feeling 
ofinequity regarding the status of women. Because 
of the stress on obedience in Church doctrine and 
the conditioning effect of negative reinforcement, I 
was never brave enough to speak of my feelings. I 
was afraid I would be ostracized if I spoke up; 
however, the cumulative effect of twenty years of 
unresolved feelings has led me to the decision that 
I must speak. 

I desperately wish my opinions to be in- 
cluded in the survey. I don’t even know words 
strong enough to describe to you the depth of my 
desire to have my thoughts included in the informa- 
tion that I hope will be an instrument for change 
with regard to the treatment of 50% of Heavenly 
Father's children. 

The following is a list of questions that my 
friend, who actually received a questionnaire and 
shared it with me, could remember. The wording 
may not be exact. 


1. DOYOU THINK WOMEN SHOULD HAVE 
THE PRIESTHOOD? Yes! But I fear 
you will meet with resistance from some 
women and most men—men because they 
feel their grasp on power in the Church and 
at home will be threatened and women 
because of their fear of responsibility. Many 
LDS women have nevereven handled their 
own personal finances much less been re- 
sponsible for other people’s money. 
Women have never even had decision- 
making power for the auxiliaries that they 
are called to have stewardship over. They 
are conditioned to ask for permission. They 
will have trouble having the priesthood at 
first, but that is no excuse to deprive them 
further. 


2. DO YOU THINK PRIESTHOOD HOLD- 
ERS SUPPORT FEMALE AUXILI- 
ARY PRESIDENCIES IN WAYS 
THAT THEY NEED? Some do; most 
don’t. It depends upon the level of self- 
esteem of the priesthood holder. 


3. DO YOULEAVE RELIEF SOCIETY LES- 
SONS FEELING GUILTY BECAUSE 
YOU FEEL YOU CAN NEVER LIVE 


UP TO THE EXAMPLES TAUGHT 
THERE? Notsince I became aware of the 
damage this self-defeating behavior was 
doing to my self-esteem. I taught Spiritual 
Living for five years. At every opportu- 
nity, I reminded the sisters what Barbara 
Smith said about goals: “Goals are stars to 
guide by, not sticks to beat ourselves with.” 
In my opinion, competition—bom of the 
desire to appear perfect in this lifetime—is 
the cause of these guilty feelings. It is not 
exclusively a female problem. 


4. DO YOUFEEL THAT WORKING WOMEN 
ARE JUDGED AND CONDEMNED BY 
MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH? With- 
out question! I have heard from the pulpit, 
in Sunday School, and in Relief Society 
that we are “selectively” listening to the 
prophet if we work outside the home. I 
loathe having to work outside my home. It 
was not a choice that I made happily. My 
priesthood-holding husband needed and 
asked for my help. I feel itis a real sacrifice 
on my part because I not only have to do 
something five days a week that I do not 
want to do, but I am then hammered at 
church for doing something over which I 
have no control. 


5. DO YOU LOVE YOUR HUSBAND? Yes. 


6. WOULD YOU MARRY THE SAME MAN 
AGAIN? Probably. Ihave always felt that 
my Mother and Father in Heaven gave me 
this assignment. They must have known 
that somehow I would find it in myself to 
forgive him his infidelities and provide him 
a loving, non-threatening environment in 
which to live, grow, and overcome. 


7. DOES YOUR HUSBAND ABUSE YOU IN 
ANY WAY? (Implicit in that question is 
emotional abuse as well as physical abuse.) 
No, but his behavior early in our marriage 
could easily be classified as emotionally 
abusive. It took a while for me to throw off 
the mantle of subservience and demand to 
be treated with respect. As a result, he is 
probably one of the least demeaning hus- 
bands in the Church today. This fact, 
however, brings me little comfort as I con- 
template what it must be like for some of 
my sisters in the gospel who, because they 
have not yet realized their own worth, have 
not demanded to be treated with dignity 
and faimess. 


8. DOES YOUR HUSBAND HELP OUT 
AROUND THE HOUSE? He does now! 
When I agreed to go to work, I said that I 
would expect his help with the household 
chores. We made a list of what must be 
done and decided which ones we would 
each like to be responsible for. He did his 
for a week and then “forgot.” I went on 
strike. I told him I would no longer cook, 
wash, or bring my paycheck home if he 
didn’t live up to his part of the agreement. 
He is doing better now, but it still seems to 
fall to me to remind him. Responsibility for 
seeing that a chore gets done seems to me to 
be inherent in the responsibility one ac- 
cepts when one agrees to do that chore, but 


many men seem to have a real problem 
“remembering” to do household chores. 


9. DO YOU THINK THAT WE SHOULD 
GIVE MORE INSTRUCTION TO 
MEN CONCERNING HELPING OUT 
AROUND THE HOUSE AND HELP- 
ING WITH THE CHILDREN? Abso- 
lutely. It should be taught as responsible 
behavior, not merely as doing their wives a 
favor. Nobody has to remind me to get up 
and get dressed and go to my job or come 
home and take care of my responsibilities in 
our home. I don’t view this as a favor to my 
husband but as my responsibility to our 
family. I ask no more—and no less—of my 
spouse. 


10. DO YOU FEEL THAT THE GENERAL 
AUTHORITIES SUPPORT WOMEN? 
Until the issues addressed in this question- 
naire are dealt with and presented to the 
body of the Church, I cannot agree that the 
General Authorities support women in the 
ways that women need. 


11. DO YOU THINK THE SUCCESS OF THE 
CHURCH’S PROGRAMS IS SEEN AS 
BEING MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
THE PEOPLE WHOM THEY ARE 
SUPPOSED TO SERVE? Yes! I cannot, 
in good conscience, ask people to leave their 
homes and families to come to a meeting 
simply because itis on the calendar. If there 
is no real need or objective to be met, why 
ask people to come out and “support” a 
meeting? We are so busy staying active that 
we have no time left to study, meditate, and 
grow spintually. We simply must bring the 
Church's programs into the 1990s and take 
a realistic look at the monstrous schedules 
that we are asked to maintain today. We 
must “let go” of those activities that are not 
absolutely necessary to salvation so that we 
can have time (away from Church duties) to 
be involved with our families; we must quit 
giving “lip service” to family values and 
actually live family values. If I get beaten 
with the “guilt stick” once more because I 
choose to go to my son’s baseball game 
instead of attending an in-service meeting, I 
will scream. 


I have heard these sentiments expressed by 
many women and men in the Church. People are so 
programmed to be obedient that they may not have 
the courage to express these feelings unless pro- 
tected by anonymity, but they are certainly express- 
ing them to people with whom they feel safe. I 
cannot believe that they will go on indefinitely 
supporting a church that no longer meets their needs. 

I feel these issues are vital to my spiritual life 
and my survival in the Church. At this time, I am 
“staying active” by fulfilling a calling and attending 
my meetings. Inmy heart, though, I am merely going 
through the motions so as not to derail my children’s 
testimonies. 

I have made a promise to myself to take a 
little emotional time off-to sit on the fence for a 
minute and take a long look at the Church. Does it 
support the gospel of Jesus Christ, or are we trying to 
move the gospel around to make it support worn-out 
traditions? 

Thank you for this opportunity. # 
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Jenny Atkinson 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


PRINCIPAL 
DANCERS 
o 

Los Angeles 
Classical 
Ballet's 
"Nutcracker," 
from the 
Backstage 
Series 


ichele Wambaugh, a photographer 

based in New Jersey, has traveled 

throughout the United States and 

other countries documenting the 
backstage experiences of performers ranging 
from dancers, actresses, and actors to Broadway 
and opera singers. Beginning in 1979, photo- 
graphing in the classrooms of the Oakland Ballet 
Company has led Wambaugh to hope to photo- 
graph backstage with all the major ballet and 
opera companies in the world. 

The opportunity to go behind the scenes, 

a place of relative privacy unknown to most 
people, has provided Wa,mbaugh with an impor- 
tant challenge as an artist. She explains, 


With each performance, 
I experiment. It’s a tremendous 
challenge because I have no 
control over the subjects, the 
lighting, or even the constantly 
changing backdrops. But this 
allows me to bend the mood of 
my images using color, body 
lines, or facial expressions. 
Ultimately, I feel that my Back- 
stage Series humanizes perfor- 
mance by unmasking the per- 
formers in their private moments 
before and during their work. 
Seconds before going on stage, 
the face, hands, and body lan- 
guage of a performer compares 
with that of some of life’s 
momentous occasions, such as a 
groom before the wedding or a 
graduate about to receive her 
diploma. The range of human 
emotion is all there, backstage! 
The viewers at my exhibits are 
always amazed and excited at the 
juxtaposition of the costumed 
person with such intimacy. 


SNOW- 
QUEEN 
FROM 
"NUT- 
CRACKER" 
° 

Adnana 
Suarez, 
Boston 

Ballet 


Michele invites Exponent readers to see 
her work at any of the three following shows: 


Exposed: The Dancer Backstage at the 
National Museum of Dance, Saratoga 
Springs, New York (518/584-2225), May 
29-September 6, 1994 


Backstage at the Morris Museum, 


Morristown, New Jersey (201/538-0454), THE VILLAIN 


November 5, 1994 to January 8, 1995 HAGEN 
Nutcracker and Friends at Monmouth ie Wagner's 
Museum, Lincroft, New Jersey (908/747- Ring Cycle, 
2266), November 20, 1994, to January Seattle Opera; 
15, 1995 (There will be a free opening from the 

gala on Sunday, November 20, in the Backstage 
afternoon.) Around the 
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BALLET DE 
VARIATIONS 
o 

San Francisco 
Ballet, from 

the Backstage 
Around the 
World Series 








LEGS 

o 

National Ballet 
of Canada, 
company class 














DRAPED 
LADIES f 

o 
Romeo 
and Juliet, 
San Francisco 
Ballet 
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Editor's Note: The following 
article is the “Pillars of My 
Faith” address written by 
Margaret Rampton Munk to be 
delivered at the Washington, 
D.C. Sunstone Symposium in 


May 1985, which we reprint 
with the permission of Sunstone. 
Because her illness limited her 
energy, Meg asked her dear 
friend Dr. Elizabeth Crook to 
give her'pillars" for her. Meg 
died in 1986. 


In 1983, the forty-second year of my life, I 
had two additions to my job description. In March, 
I became the mother of a teenager. In May, I 
became a cancer patient. Because I have three 
children, the first of these conditions is certain to 
remain chronic for some time to come. Very 
recently, since wniting the original version of this 
talk, I have received the news that, contrary to the 
hopes of the past several months, I am going to have 
to continue living with the latter condition as well. 

The simultaneous timing of these two de- 
velopments is not something for which I would 
have arranged had I been doing the planning, but 
certainly it is a combination calculated to make me 
reflect seriously on what I believe, and why. 

When our only daughter, our first child, 
was a new baby, I had a dream that I remember 
vividly. I boarded a bus with my baby in my arms. 
While we were riding, she grew rapidly into a young 
woman, and when the bus stopped, she got off and 
walked away. 

At fifteen, this daughter is pushing hard 
toward this symbolic vision. She is taller by three 
inches than I, strong, beautiful, charismatic, athleti- 
cally skilled, socially confident, academically lazy, 
and eager to be an independent adult a little before 
the fact. At fifteen, I was shy, plain, conscientious, 
academically dutiful, socially backward, physically 
inactive, dreamy, and still clinging uncertainly to 
home and parents. Against the age-old accusation, 
“You don’t understand,” I have only a partial de- 
fense. Ihave been fifteen, but I have not been Laura 
at fifteen. 

Between discussions, companionable and 
otherwise, of friends, school, clothes, basketball 
games, and social plans, there have been moments 
when my daughter has revealed that she is also 
thinking about more serious things. There have 
been questions about testimony, about truth, about 
doubt and freedom to choose. 

My grandfather, who lived with his fair 
share of both faith and doubt, once published in the 
old ReliefSociety Magazine anessay entitled, “Why 
I Am a Mormon.” I have recently re-read it, aware 
that the questions my grandfather asked himself are 
the same ones my daughter is now asking me. 
Several years ago, when Mormon women 





Pillars of My Faith 


Meg Munk 


were receiving a good deal of attention from the 
media, I pondered one day with anotebook and pen: 
"What sort of women are we who, because of 
heritage, conversion, or both, call ourselves Mor- 
mon? Official Church image-makers portray us as 
paragons of virtue, patience, service, and self-sac- 
rifice. Various other observers have characterized 
us as depressed, guilt- ridden, controlled, exploited, 
and harassed. At different times, I have felt myself 
to be all of the above; yet, I do not find any of them 
an accurate or adequate description of myself or any 
of the women I call sisters. 

"Because Mormon women are not easily 
stereotyped, on what basis do I choose to define 
myself as one of them, committed to remain such?" 

My grandfather subtitled his short essay, 
“A Simple Statement, Not Doctrinal but Sincere.” 
Because his career was in agricultural research for 
the federal government, his travels brought him into 
contact with people of many backgrounds who 
sometimes expressed curiosity about his “Mor- 
monism.” Lacking formal missionary experience 
and systematic scriptural study, my grandfather 
soon abandoned the attempt to explain his religious 
affiliation in terms of doctrine. Instead, he formu- 
lated an explanation, satisfactory to himself, based 
more in what he termed “practical religion.” As I 
have tried to outline the reasons formy commitment 
to the Church, I likewise have found that only one 
of four pillars of that commitment can be described 
as doctrinal. 

The importance of that one, however, can- 
not be understood. Without it, lam not sure that the 
others, for all their practical value, could carry me 
the entire distance of a lifetime. 

To me, the most basic and essential prin- 
ciple taught me as a Mormon is the concept of 
eternal continuity, with God as designer and vitally 
interested overseer. From this concept spring the 
corollaries that this earthly life is a purposeful stage 
in a larger plan; that human relationships continue 
beyond this stage; and that all human beings are 
literal brothers and sisters, creatures of inestimable 
value, beloved offspring of and potential heirs to 
divine parents. Many other teachings of the Church, 
both those I find appealing and easy to accept and 
those with which I struggle, pale in importance 
beside this essential philosophy. 

At mid-life, I have had the unusual experi- 
ence of facing two life-threatening situations in two 
years—one at the hands of an armed intruder into 
my home, the other from an intruder into my body 
in the form of a potentially fatal disease. It would 
be strange if such experiences had not caused me to 
test and examine my most fundamental beliefs. Not 
only have those beliefs withstood the test thus far, 
but I am certain that they have been an important 
factor in helping me to survive some acutely diffi- 
cult years with body and spirit still intact. 

Experience has not taught me to share the 
conviction of some of my fellow Mormons that 
everything that happens is a purposeful act of God. 
I neither know nor deny that these difficulties were 
“sent” for a reason. I do know that before I became 
aware of my illness, I was at times weighted down 
by feelings—perhaps typical of my stage of life, but 
nonetheless debilitating—that life and its opportu- 


nities were passing quickly and that the years had 
proved me lacking in talent and character to accom- 
plish well the things I had wanted to do. 

Two close calls have had a somewhat para- 
doxical effect on my point of view. On one hand, 
my conviction that this life is neither the beginning 
nor the end of everything has held. If I have been 
afraid of the possibility of death, ithas been the fear 
of the suffering that might precede it and the effect 
upon my family, not the fear that “I may cease to 
be.” I can agree with my grandfather that: 

look upon death as a mere 

passing from this life to a great 

one. An occasion for sorrow, cer- 

tainly; but also one for rejoicing. 

An abiding faith in a future exist- 

ence—in more than that, an eter- 

nity with loved ones—makes it 

possible for me to approach death, 

as I am approaching it every day, 

experiencing a kind of thrill in the 

adventure of it all. 

On the other hand, the value of this earthly 
life, transitory though it may be, has been sharply 
enhanced for me. I do not think most of us really 
believe, when we are young, that we will die. Inow 
know with greater certainty that I am going to die, 
but I know just as surely that I do not want to die 
yet—not because I am afraid, but because I am 
adamantly not ready to cease being a mortal. I look 
at my half-grown children and remember how I 
longed for them; and, despite the times when they 
seem to have little use for me, I know they still need 
me. Everything in me protests against the possibil- 
ity that their young lives could be stricken and 
scarred by the premature loss of their mother. My 
husband, family, and friends—with their constant, 
loyal support and concem—have convinced me 
that my remaining with them is of value to them. I 
am certain that this love has been effective medi- 
cine, just as surely as have the toxic drugs that have 
flowed through my veins. I also believe I can still 
do useful work here beyond the task of raising my 
family. If ] cannot do it as brilliantly as I had hoped, 
so be it. I will do what I can, and though I may not 
always be successful in keeping the resolutions 
made at this dramatic juncture in my life, I am 
determined that the time remaining to me, short or 
long, will be given over to love and service and 
creativity, not to self-pity or regret. 

Certainly it would be possible for me to 
hold such convictions and to benefit from them if I 
were not a Mormon. For me, however, the convic- 
tions were bom, grew, and exist in the context of the 
most fundamental principles taught to me in the 
stark but homey chapels and drab classrooms of a 
series of LDS meeting houses. Beginning with the 
unique old stone chapel of Salt Lake City’s Univer- 
sity Ward, the setting evolved through the standard, 
red-brick ward house where I grew up on the brink 
of Salt Lake’s Parley’s Canyon, to a similar build- 
ing that smiles across Longfellow Park at the Quaker 
meeting house in Cambridge, Massachusetts, to a 
drafty old mansion in Tokyo and a big, sweltering 
house in Manila’s Pasay City, and finally back to 
red brick sidling up to an imposing white temple on 
a hill in Maryland. To a long series of significant 
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people with whom I have shared the community life 
that has hummed within this series of walls, I owe 
my acquisition of a meaningful context in which to 
view the experiences of life. It has been there that 
I have discovered—not by age fifteen, and not 
suddenly, but gradually—an explanation for the 
faith that drove my ancestors across unfamiliar 
oceans, prairies, and mountains and laid the founda- 
tions of character I have observed in my parents and 
grandparents. As an introverted teenager channel- 
ing part of my adolescent passion into religious 
searching, I used to pray that one day I would be 
able to say to my children with absolute certainty 
the words I heard too commonly in testimony meet- 
ings, “I know the Church is true.”” Now, I am not 
sure that I aspire any longer to such sweeping yet 
simplistic claims, nor can I promise my daughter 
that, if she follows certain formulas, such certainty 
will come to her, although I cannot deny that itmay. 
What! can tell heris that gradually, and not because 
of any single, dramatic experience, the faith of my 
forebears has become for me nota historical curios- 
ity but an intemalized legacy—an essential part of 
me that I can offer to my children. What I need at 
this point in my life is enough faith and courage 
either to die or to continue living, whichever tums 
out to be my course in the foreseeable future. It 
appears that, if there is any religious philosophy 
adequate to that task, it is our Mormon concept of 
our eternal existence and etemal purpose. 

I have said that there are several other 
reasons, non-doctrinal but vitally important, why I 
value and have held to my religious ties. 

First, I value my Mormonism because it is 
my heritage. My grandfather, the son of an English 
mother and an Italian father, pointed out that he 
could not possibly have been bom anything but a 
Mormon; that, in fact, had it not been for the 
conversion and consequent immigration of his par- 
ents, he would not have been bom at all. I have 
become interested in trying to re-create through 
historical fiction the lives of some of the Mormon 
women in my ancestry. I find no inconsistency 
between this attachment to family tree and my 
eagemess to adopt my children. It is culture, not 
biology, that I view as the essential cement between 
the generations, and I hope I am conveying this to 
my children. Itis, in fact, in my religion that I find 
basis for the belief that we humans are literally all 
of one family and that the concept of “blood lines,” 
therefore, has little significance. Yet, each of us 
needs a cultural and historical setting in which to 
view herself. Mormonism offers me a sense of 
identity with a committed and cohesive group of 
people and would do so even if I were not a biologi- 
cal descendant of pioneering converts. 

Second, the Church provides a lifetime of 
association with good people forme and my family. 
It is hardly necessary to add that “good” does not 
mean perfect by any subjective or objective stan- 
dard or that I enjoy equally good and influential 
friendships outside the confines of the Church. But 
it is no small thing to be able to depend upon the 
existence of a community of generally kind, con- 
cemed people who stand ready to include us, to 
Support us, and to help us raise our children 
wherever our mobile modem style of life might set 
us down. If I do not find all of these people socially 
or politically compatible, I can remember that Jesus 
numbered Galilean fishermen, Jewish zealots, 
Roman soldiers, outcast women, and prestigious 
Pharisees among his followers. 

I can, in fact, regard the diversity in our 
ready-made religious communities as beneficial, 


providing members with associations across gen- 
erations, cultures, and interests that are not part of 
the compartmentalized lives of many modem city 
dwellers. Although she may not be conscious of it 
yet, Laura has already benefitted from this diver- 
sity. I realized long ago that it would not be possible 
for my husband and me to be all things to our 
children. Church is a place where they can be 
influenced by other people who generally share our 
values and yet can offer our children talents and 
interests that differ from ours. One friend of mine 
is not, by her own admission, a fluent reader and 
writer, but she has an artist’s touch with any kind of 
craft, she skillfully feeds and clothes a large family 
on a modest income, and she genuinely enjoys 
activity with teenage girls. I am glad that she has 
touched the life of my action-oriented daughter as 
her Young Women’s president. Several other 
women in our ward, attractive young mothers, have 
filled the place in Laura’s life that certain camp 
counselors and MIA teachers occupied in my own 
at her age. They have progressed farther along the 
road of life than she has, to a stage that appears 
romantic from her point of view; yet, unlike her 
antiquated mother, they are still young enough that 
she can identify with them and they with her. 
Teenagers need idols and find them, and Laura 
could do much worse than choose to adore and 
emulate these struggling but admirable young 
women. 

A Mormon ward provides its members 
with many of the benefits of life in a small town, as 
well as many of the drawbacks. For a Mormon of 
record, it is hard to remain anonymous or to be left 
alone, but if she wants it, the ward provides a social 
and cultural context for her wherever she goes, a 
potential source of friendship and surrogate ex- 
tended family, and a setting for the “rites of pas- 
sage” important in her life and the lives of her 
children. 

Laura was blessed as an infant before the 
congregation of our branch in the Philippine mis- 
sion, thousands of miles from her birthplace. She 
was baptized and ushered into young womanhood 
in our present ward in the Washington, D.C. Stake. 
It is possible that she will be launched into adult- 
hood—college, mission, or marriage—from still 
some other Church congregation, and it is almost 
certain that she will spend her adult life in wards or 
branches in which our family has never lived. Yet, 
each of these settings will be “home” for her, she 
will belong, whether she has been there for many 
years or for a week. She will have opportunities 
there for friendship, for service, for personal growth. 

Such opportunities constitute another basis 
for my lasting commitment to Church activity. 
Occasions to serve other people, to use my talents 
and skills, and to contribute to group efforts have 
been important to my sense of well being, espe- 
cially during the years when I have been immersed 
in child rearing and have lacked avenues for per- 
sonal development through employment or career. 
Duning the difficult year when I was unable to carry 
ongoing responsibilities outside my home, I found 
ithelpful to focus on small personal challenges of a 
pleasant kind in between predictable bouts of ill- 
ness. Most of these opportunities came to me ina 
Church context. They included a class in the New 
Testament that I taught on Sundays; presentations 
on family history and creative literature to a ward 
study group and to a Mormon literary association; 
a New Hampshire weekend with my daughter and 
many dear friends to celebrate ten years of Expo- 
nent II, piano duets with my husband for a ward 


concert and a captive audience of Primary children; 
the presentation of a literary lesson and a poetry 
reading to the ward Relief Society; service on the 
ward Scout troop committee during my son’s first 
enthusiastic year of membership; and regular home 
visits to three women whom I love and esteem 
highly. 

Laura has also had such opportunities. She 
may not be thrilled by a request to play the piano in 
sacrament meeting or chair a committee, but she 
will make the effort required to carry out the assign- 
ment, with resultant growth. It was on the Church 
basketball court that she discovered a talent that is 
at present her most absorbing interest. 

Such a list of activities, admittedly, re- 
minds me of the other side of the coin of active 
involvement in Mormon life. I have done my share 
of struggling with religious problems, not only of 
doctrine but of practice and prionity. It is too easy 
to become one-faceted, to let the Church consume 
all of one’s time, energy, and attention. At times, 
the demand has become too much for me; yet, it has 
been hard to set limits. 

Iam concerned that our emphasis on activ- 
ity—even to the use of the word active to denote a 
committed member of the Church—creates a ten- 
dency to neglect some otherimportant things. Com- 
munity service is encouraged, but large families 
and heavy member responsibility for the operation 
of the Church leave little time forit. In the realm of 
private spintual communion, prayer, scripture study, 
and meditation are recommended, but the usual 
Mormon life style provides neither the time nor the 
setting for them. Even in the temple, one must be 
doing something—the term is temple work—and 
there is no place to be alone. In a typical Mormon 
home or meeting house, the need for solitude, for 
privacy, and for sacred atmosphere goes unful- 
filled, and to find it one must sometimes remove 
oneself physically to another setting. 

A related problem, I believe, lies in the 
realm of individual achievement and creativity. 
Excellence is officially encouraged, but our Mor- 
mon way Of life leaves little time for intense effort 
in any one area and little freedom for innovation. 
Expected participation in a wide spectrum of activi- 
ties and the central correlation of lessons and pro- 
grams certainly tend to promote generalism and 
uniformity rather than excellence and originality. 
Laura has discovered already that her time and 
energy have finite limits and that she cannot prac- 
tice every day with the school basketball team and 
do justice to the ward team as well. She must be 
prepared to pay the price of some criticism or 
disappointment from one quarter if she is to excel in 
another. 

Within the next three years, my daughter 
will probably leave home and take up adult respon- 
sibilities. With her choice of a college, a work 
place, a marriage partner, she will also be making 
choices about how deeply she wants to immerse 
herself in Church activity, and in Mormon society. 
The more deeply she chooses to be immersed, the 
less she will be able to give of herself to the world 
beyond the Church community and to develop her 
private self. This choice may be made gradually 
and not very consciously; yet, it will have a pro- 
found effect on her life and on other lives that will 
interact with hers. It is not so much a question of 
choosing between right and wrong; there is poten- 
tial for good in any of the choices that she might 
make. My concem is that Church “activity” may 
simply sweep her along into a role that she did not 


(Continued on next page) 
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consciously choose and give her little opportunity 
to consider alternatives. 


In summary, I believe that my own faith, 


though not perfect, cannot be called blind or un- 
tested. Because of its great value in my life, it has 
remained strong in spite of the concems mentioned 
and in spite of personal difficulties. I hope to find 
it adequate to see me through the present stage of 
my existence and on to the next. The choices I have 
made will be open to my daughter’s examination as 
the years go by and her life unfolds. Those aspects 
of Mormon life and belief that attract me may or 
may not attract her, the things that trouble me may 
ormay not botherher. My prayers go withher as she 
builds her own foundation, borrowing from mine 
whatever stones she finds strong and worthy. # 
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Mother’s Day 


by Margaret Rampton Munk 
1941—1986 


I am afraid 
To plant this seed. 


The sun is warm, 

The earth is rich and ready, 
But the days go by, 

And still no planting. 
Why? 


The springtime of my life 
Is passing, too, 

And ten years’ plantings 
In a willing soil 

Have bome no living fruit. 
So many times 

I’ve waited, 

Hoped, 

Believed 

That God and nature 
Would perform 

A miracle 

Incredible but common. 


Nothing grew. 

And oftentimes I feel 

The mystery of life and growth 
I'd known to all but me, 

Or that reality 

Is not as it appears to be. 


I have a choice: 

To put aside this seed, 
Leaving the planting 
To the proven growers, 
Pretending not to care. 
For gardening, 

And knowing, 

If I do not try, 

I cannot fail. 


Or plant, 

And risk again 

The well-known pain 
Of watching 

For the first brave green 
And seeing only 

Barren ground. 

The seed is in my hand, 
The trowel in the other, 
I am going to the garden, 
And the Gardener, 
Once more. 





Speaking to the Media 


by Nadine R. Hansen 
Cupertino, California 


I am sending you a copy of my letter 
to the editor that I sent in response to The San 
Jose Mercury News’s publication of The Bos- 
ton Globe article on Exponent I] [Volume 17 
Number 4]. When I wrote my letter, the 
“purge” had nottaken place, of course, and the 
Church felt like a safer place thanit does to me 
now. In writing my letter, I stated—very hon- 
estly—that no local leaders have ever tried to 
intimidate me. That is still true for me today, 
though like everyone else, I am suffering from 
acertain amount of paranoia. I wrote the letter 
in part to encourage Mormons in this area 
(leaders and ordinary members alike) to con- 
tinue to be tolerant of divergent views, and I 
hope I succeeded in that, at least to some 
extent. 


I wanted to let you know that despite 
the purge, I think that it is extremely important 
that we continue to speak up about the prob- 
lems of womenin the Church. Ihave reviewed 
my letter to the Los Altos Stake presidency, a 
version of which I sent to The Salt Lake Tri- 
bune, to see if there was anything in it that I 
would not want to say, or that I would want to 
reword, in the wake of the purge, and I have 
decided that there isn’t. Accordingly, I stand 
by everything I said, and I look forward to 
seeing it published in Exponent IJ. In my 
opinion, this is not a time to be faint-hearted; 
it’s a time to send a clear message to Church 
leaders that excommunicating feminists will 
not silence our voices. 

Write on! 








SAN JOSE MERCURY NEWS 
June 6, 1993 


I enjoyed reading the article dis- 
cussing the re-emergence of Mormon femi- 
nism (“Latter-day Liberation,” May 15). All 
in all, I thought it was a pretty good discus- 
sion of the feminist reawakening that has 
occurred in the Mormon Church in the past 
couple of decades. 

I think, however, that the article’s 
emphasis on the risk of espousing feminist 
ideas within the Church was somewhat over- 
blown. While there is certainly social and 
hierarchical pressure to avoid making waves, 
excommunications over feminism are ex- 
ceedingly rare. Thousands of Mormons 
participate in feminist and intellectual dis- 
course either by writing for or subscribing to 
one or more of a half-dozen independent 
Mormon publications, including Exponent 
/I, the one featured in the article. In addition, 
independent Mormon symposiums and study 
groups have proliferated in recent years, 
providing numerous forums for vigorous 
discussion about women, Church history, 
theology and other topics of interest to Mor- 
mons.... 
I, for one, have been an outspoken 
feminist formany years, advocating broader 
secular and religious participation for women 
(including women’s ordination) without ever 
encountering a single instance of attempted 
intimidation or threat of ecclesiastical action 
by any Church leader. . . . 

Although some Mormons, includ- 
ing some Mormon leaders, are unduly un- 
comfortable with the independent feminist 
and scholarly dialogue that has developed 
during the past 25 years, such dialogue ap- 
pears to be here to stay. 
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TO: Editor 
THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
RE: LDS Purge 


Editor: 

Thank you for your excellent cover- 
age of the recent actions taken against LDS 
feminists and scholars. I am glad to learn 
that LDS leaders “deeply regret the loss of 
Church membership on the part of anyone,” 
though such words ring rather hollow in the 
light of the unfolding story of their actions in 
causing (or at least encouraging) the loss of 
membership of those who were disciplined. 

The official statement of the First 
Presidency and Council of the Twelve says 
that they are “‘united” in the “objective” of 
“preserv[ing] the doctrinal purity of the 
Church.” Perhaps I have missed something, 
but I recall that Mormon scripture defines 
“doctrine” as believing in Christ, repenting 
and being baptized (3 Nephi 11:31-40) and 
says that “whoso shall declare more or less 
than this, and establish itfor my doctrine, the 
same cometh ofevil....” A similardefinition 
of doctrine is found in Doctrine and Coy- 
enants 10:67-68. 

To the best of my knowledge, none 
of the so-called “dissidents” have ever dis- 
paraged the need to come to Christ, repent, 
or receive baptism; nor have they ever as- 
serted that their historical research, views on 
feminism, orcritiques of ecclesiastical abuse 
of powerconstitute “doctrine.” Where, then, 
is the perceived threat to “doctrinal purity?” 

It seems to me that if we could all 
agree that “doctrine” begins and ends with 
our faith in Christ and his saving ordinances, 
we wouldn’t need committees to keep secret 
files on Church members, thought police to 
determine whether our doctrine is up to 
snuff, or the heavy hand of ecclesiastical 
courts to try to silence those who speak and 
write on the non-doctrinal topics of Church 
history, feminism, and abuse of power. 
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SISTERS HELP 
SISTERS SPEAK 


PaulaMcGee—formerly of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, originally of Altadena, California, and now 
of Pacifica, California—has written this article as 
a tribute to Joleen Robison and as a contribution to 
our "Sisters Help/Sisters Speak" column. Please 
have your responses to her question to us by Sep- 
tember 30, 1994. 


® I'll Take My Chances 


Because I didn't know Joleen Robison, I can't pay 
tribute to her as a friend. It was only a few days ago, 
that I read her essay "Dancing to My Own Drum" in 
the last issue of Exponent IT [Volume 18, Number 
2). Her story moved me intensely—in some ways, 
it was like looking in a mirror. Joleen's account of 
her struggle to live true to her most authentic self 
seemed similar to my own. But we have something 
else in common. I am also an ovanan cancer 
survivor, but I'm counting and celebrating my sur- 
vival in months, not yet in years. That Joleen lived 
over a decade after a recurrence of ovarian canceris 
a precious gift for her and her loved ones. But that 
she lived those years thoughtfully, joyfully, cre- 
atively... thatis the deep sweetness of her story for 
me. 

Afier reading her essay, I instantly wanted 
totalk with Joleen. Icalled the information operator 
and got the number of someone in Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, with the same last name and first initial. It 
wasn't Joleen who answered the phone, but a kind 
women with the same last name knew who she was 
and told me that she had died a month ago. I felt a 
shock go through me. Then! went back and read her 
essay again, through tears, and I couldn't feel any- 
thing but glad for Joleen's life: that she had lived as 
she wanted, dancing to her own drum, living her 
dreams, becoming more and more herself all along. 
The dance does go on. . . thank you, Joleen. 


% "Now That You Have Cancer..." 


"Now that you have cancer," people told me, cheer- 
ily, somberly, kindly, "you'll do all those things that 
you've always wanted to do." "Now that you have 
cancer, life will seem so much more precious.” 
"You'll become closer to God." "It will help you 
grow as aperson." "This happened because you are 
SO special; you are so strong." 

Interestingly, it was not the cancer survi- 
vors whom I know who said these things to me. 
Strangely (it seems strange to me, anyway), I even- 
tually found a weird truth in some of these state- 
ments. Perhaps the cancer survivors just know 
better than to tell someone recently diagnosed with 
cancer that "sweet are the uses of adversity." I 
cannot say, as Joleen did, that cancer has been a 
blessing in my life. But I can say that cancer is not 
the worst thing that has ever happened to me. (Itis 
in the top five, however.) 

If I could have seen ahead through the next 
six months, I mighthave told myself, "Now that you 
have cancer, you'll spend alot of time throwing up.” 
("Talking to Ralph on the big white phone" is my 
favorite euphemism for this misery.) I'd wam 
myself, "Now that you have cancer, you'll be faint- 
ing, visiting the doctor, losing weight, going bald. 
You'll watch a lot of 'Dick Van Dyke' reruns on 
Nick at Night. There will be many, many needles. 






You'll become depressed and withdrawn. Most of 
all, you're gonna get scared. Real scared. But then 
it will be over, and you will feel much, much better.” 

That is how it was forme on chemotherapy. 

Fortunately, many people have a some- 
what easier time of it on chemo. Numerous cancer 
survivors whom I have talked to have been able to 
work and play almost as well as usual, with a few 
days off after their treatments to rest and recuperate. 
New anti-nausea medications prevent vomiting ina 
large majority of patients. Not everyone loses their 
hair. Each person responds differently to treatment 
because each person is an individual and because 
each treatment plan is tailored for that person, 
depending upon the type of cancer, the stage (de- 
gree of spread), and other factors. But any way that 
you serve it up, chemo is no fun. I did not find it to 
be a character-building experience. My goal was 
not to get an "A" in chemo but to get through it. I 
did. 


% My Interrupted Dream 


The factis that when I found out that I had advanced 
ovarian cancer, I was already living out my life- 
long dream of going to college to become an En- 
glish teacher. After a twenty-year struggle, I had 
finally found an effective treatment for the serious 
depressive illness that had drained the juice and the 
joy out of my life for so long. Our three kids were 
growing up, beautiful and strong, and smart, and I 
was throwing myself into my work—being amom 
and studying at UC Berkeley. I had finished two 
"straight "'A'" semesters and had just started a 
summer session course in Shakespeare when my 
regular gyn check-up revealed the cancer. I was 
thirty-seven years old. 

I was enraged that the cancer had intruded 
into my dreams. How dare this stupid disease delay 
my graduation date? We've got kids who need to go 
to college soon—I need a paying job! Having so 
recently recovered my life from despair, I felt 
cheated and so very sad. Family and friends tried to 
help, but I was really knocked out by the treatment, 
unable to talk much about the illness, unable toeven 
to write about it. 

But after recovering from the last chemo 
(in January), I did start making those lists—like 
Joleen—hungry for books, people, places, projects. 
I refurnished my living room, getting rid of the old 
stuff, which was already old when mom gave it to 
me fifteen years ago. I bought some silk sunflowers 
for my kitchen table, I got a kitten, and I dug outmy 
old art projects. I went out to lunch with friends, and 
Ihave been reading alot of books. After reading the 
last Exponent II (Volume 18, Number 2], I remem- 
bered that one of my goals had been to write 
"something" for this delightful periodical. So, now 
I can cross one more thing off my long list. And 
summer school at Berkeley starts in just a few 
days—I'm scared and excited to be retuming to 
school (yet again) after my year-long interruption. 
I'm taking this Shakespeare course . . . my dance 
goes on, too. 


% Be Ye Therefore a Whole Person... 


I remember the year that I tumed eighteen, encoun- 
tering the usual teenage angst, asking: "Who am I? 
Why am I going to BYU? What is the matter with 
these people?” Struggling with issues of my devel- 
oping self, I copied this quote from Emerson's 
"Self-reliance" into my journal: 


I must be myself. I cannot 
break myself any longer for you, or 
you. ... I will so trust that what is 
deep is holy that I will do strongly 
before the sun and moon whatever 
only rejoices me and the heart ap- 
points. 


Through the years, I occasionally lost sight of 
that ideal but returned to it again and again, always 
grappling with the tension between my religion and 
my inner self. 

I have long felt that perfection was highly 
overrated and have found the admonition to "be ye 
therefore perfect" somewhatirritating. Perhaps this 
imitation is because I tired so soon of knocking 
myself bloody unconscious on the brick wall built 
of my own demands and of the expectations of 
others, including the Church as I experienced it. 
Then, several years ago, I read (probably in 
Sunstone—please don't ask for the footnote) that 
the word perfect in that scripture may be more 
accurately translated as "whole." So, "be ye there- 
fore a whole person" is, for me, a more useful 
guideline for spiritual growth. 

I haven't resolved all my feelings about my 
self-hood and my relationship with the Church; in 
fact, I've always much preferred the questions to the 
answers. But I love the Church, and the people init. 
It is my spiritual home. My rambling, unorganized 
search for questions, and for balance, has brought 
hope and peace and zest to my life, even breaking 
through the dark days, both before and after cancer. 
This serenity is described by the spiritual teacher 
Paramahansa Yogananda in a poem, "From Joy I 
came, for Joy I live, and in sacred Joy I melt." What 
more could one ask from life? 


® Statistics 101 


If you have had cancer, you've probably had your 
fill of statistics. leven had a few people come up to 
me and ask, "What are your chances?" My answer: 
"100%, thank you very much." This answersprings 
from a conversation I had with my gynecologic- 
oncologist, soon after my surgery, just before the 
chemo. He told me, "Don't think about statistics. 
The only statistic thatmatters is 0% or 100%." Wise 
advice. My husband also helped put it into perspec- 
tive. He said that of the people who survive five 
years (the major milestone for many survivors), 
100% of them were already healed at the beginning 
of the five-year period—they just didn't know it. 
So, I try not to worry. I don't always 
succeed, but I try (after all, it's only been a few 
months). If you have had cancer and you don't 
sometimes feel scared, angry, frustrated, or just 
plain lost, you are very unusual. I would encourage 
cancer survivors not to get caught up in the trap of 
thinking that all negative feelings are bad for you. 
These feelings come with the territory—it's what 
you do with the feelings that counts. I belong to a 
couple of support groups, which have been great, 
and I also participate in a group on an electronic 
bulletin board on my computer. 
You may come across best-selling books 
that make you feel as though cancer is your fault. I 
would suggest that you not listen to anyone's advice 
that is based on the premise that we cause our own 
cancer. An excellent antidote to this fallacious 
thinking is the read Susan Sontag's ///ness as Meta- 
phor and AIDS and Its Metaphors. Another excel- 
lent book is Fifty Essential Things To do When the 
(Continued on page 19) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mark Hoffman 
Case Revisited 


by Jenny Hale Pulsipher 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Victims: The LDS Church and 
the Mark Hoffman Case. Richard 
E. Turley, Jr., University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1992, Urbana and Chi- 
cago, 552 pages, $27.95. 


In the fall of 1985, a series of bomb explo- 
sions resulted in the death of two innocent Salt 
Lake residents and the serious injury of the man 
who had constructed and set the bombs—Mark W. 
Hofmann. With the discovery of this crime came 
the unveiling of an intricate network of forgery 


| that had fueled dramatic revisions in LDS Church 


history. The Hofmann case—with its tangling of 
the Church, murder, and successful forgery— 
spawned a multitude of media accounts: newspa- 
per and magazine articles, books, and TV movies. 

Richard Turley’s Victims: The LDS 
Church and the Mark Hofmann Case is the fourth 
book to be written in the last five years on this 
infamous case. Intended to be a corrective to 
inaccuracies in previous books, Victims is exhaus- 
lively researched and documented. Detailed notes 


compnise a full fifth of the book, and Turley has also 
compiled an appendix describing every document 
that the LDS Church acquired from Hoffman, in- 
cluding whether each article is suspected or known 
to be a forgery. Thorough research is the greatest 
strength of the book. (Itis the only book of the four 
that documents its sources.) As current head of the 
LDS Church Historical Department, Turley not 
only had access to all pertinent documents but also 
the cooperation of Church leaders involved in the 
case. He had exclusive interviews with these lead- 
ers and access to their journals and those of other 
involved Church personnel, an advantage not en- 
joyed by previous writers. Turley avers that, “even 
though Church officials read the manuscript, all 
honored my desire to retain editorial control overits 
contents.”’ (Press Release for Victims) 

Turley states his bias clearly: the “victims” 
of his title are the LDS Church and its officials. He 
believes that previous accounts of the case treated 
the Church unfairly, some going so far as to impli- 
cate the Church and some of its officials in criminal 
conspiracy to cover up the case and impede its 
prosecution. Turley addresses these accusations in 
his endnotes, quoting passages from the books and 
then arguing against them. Both Robert Lindsey’s 
AGathering of Saints and Linda Sillitoe’s and Allen 
Roberts's Salamander come in for some correction 
from Turley, but the bulk of his attack is saved for 
Steven Naifeh’s and Gregory White Smith’s The 
Mormon Murders. 

Turley documents numerous examples of 
what is eitherintentional misrepresentation or alarm- 


ing proneness to error in Naifeh and White’s ac- 
count. (Indeed, their book reads like the yellowest 
anti-Mormon novel, with shifty-eyed Church lead- 
ers commending their followers for being wealthy 
{hence righteous] and holding up practitioners of 
blood atonement, like the Laffertys, as only slightly 
crazy versions of the “fanatics . . . working in the 
Church Office Building.” [43}) 

Although Victims is generally well written, 
the main text occasionally suffers from a defensive 
tone, probably due to Turley’s need to rebut previ- 
Ous inaccuracies and attacks on Church leaders. 
This apparent need sometimes leads to confusing, 
seemingly purposeless, sections that cannot be un- 
derstood without reading the other accounts of the 
case. Forexample, Turley takes great pains to show 
that Brent and Charlene Ashworth, victims of 
Hofmann’s forgery, felt warmly toward the Church 
and President Hinckley. In fact, he mentions sev- 
eral specific kindnesses that President Hinckley 
had shown the family as well as their positive 
responses. None of this, however, pertains directly 
to the case, and it seems sentimental and unneces- 
sary. Only after reading Lindsey’s account does 
Turley’s purpose in including it become clear, 
Lindsey asserts that the Ashworths had felt be- 
trayed and ill-used by President Hinckley and the 
Church. Several other confusing passages could 
have been avoided had Turley provided the reader 
with more background information. 

Turley also leaves one intriguing bit of 
information dangling. He explains that during the 
course of the investigation a true McLellin collec- 





From Dust to Dust 


by Donna R. Cheney 
Ogden, Utah 


Breeding Leah and Other Stories 
by John Bennion. Signature 
Books, 1991, Salt Lake City, 157 
pp., $14.95. 


John Bennion writes about dysfunctional 
people who are trapped in relationships. They 
cannot function effectively as adult children, lov- 
ers, spouses, or Mormons. His characters have an 
innate inability to cope, which comes from the 
darkness in every person and differs only in their 
“angles of apprehension.” 

As a striking example, consider the cover 
of the book, which features a picture of the Leah 
from the title story. The enormous brooding sow 
is not tenderly holding her piglet in her mouth but 
bloodily devouring it. With Leah as the metaphor 
for all seven stories, Bennion’s vision of humanity 
seems ugly and desolate. 

His stories deal with twisted sexuality, as 
shown from amale perspective, and have a kind of 
grim humor. The title story deals with a man who 





cannot “leave any field unplowed.” When his wife, 
Amanda, loses her university scholarship because 
of a miscarriage, Carl moves his family to a farm, 
where he decides that he can get rich raising pigs, 
who are exceedingly fecund. From the beginning of 
the project, problems arise, but the pigs, do, indeed, 
multiply. Carl suggests slyly that Amanda should, 
likewise, breed. When the pigs begin to squash and 
then to eat their young, he is defeated. Dark humor 
ends the story as Carl, ever the visionary rustic, 
dreams of raising cattle instead. 

Both the beginning and concluding stories 
center on men who are, like Carl, split between 
rationality and mysticism. Inthese two stories, both 
main characters are crazed with thoughts of the 
Apocalyse. 

The beginning story, “Dust,” is one of three 
in the book that deal with the same protagonist, 
Howard Rockwood. Although the story begins the 
book, it is the end of the story of Howard. We see 
him struggling in each stage of his adult life. First, 
he comes home from a mission to face his father’s 
adultery; next, he is forced to face his tie to his 
father’s land as being stronger than his need for his 
wife, and finally, he retreats from that wife and their 
five children into the isolation and safety of his 
father’s desert refuge. At each stage, he is tied not 
only to the land but to his line of fathers who have 
been rooted to the land for five generations. He is 


tied to them as well through a genetic link of sexual 
dissatisfaction. 

The concluding story seems at first to be 
told from a woman’s perspective. In “Jenny, Cap- 
tured by the Mormons,” however, the story does not 
actually get into Jenny’s mind. She doesn’t seem to 
have one; she only reacts to the situations that have 
been thrust upon her. Jenny has become the victim 
of a husband who has moved inexplicably from 
doe-eyed innocent to wild-eyed fanatic. Jenny is a 
con artist who has been baptized Mormon as part of 
her con. When her husband abandons her for 
Apocalytic fundamentalism, she works both sides: 
she tells the state welfare worker that she is not 
Mormon so the woman will be sympathetic, and 
then she works the bread-baking, list-making Relief 
Society president for food, which she sells. Through- 
out the story, however, the real focus is the ravings 
and actions of her husband—retumed-missionary 
Peter, who seemed like a rock (or a Rockwood) but 
has provenunstable, unable to function in the Church, 
in bed, in marriage, or in his mind. 

The other stories follow similar struggles. 
In “The Interview,” the protagonist is a young man 
who must divulge his homosexuality to a beloved 
older man who is his stake president. In “The Last 
Wonder of Nature,” a couple try to maintain a 
loving family relationship with a son who wears 
black shirts and listens to acid music. In a dark 
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tion was discovered in the first presidency’s vault. 
(The collection was similar to Hofmann’s fabn- 
cated description only in its inclusion of McLellin’s 
early journal.) This collection was acquired during 
Joseph F. Smith’s tenure as Church president from 
the same Texas family that Mark Hofmann claimed 
to have contacted. Once mentioned, however, the 
subject is dropped, and Turley neverexplains when, 
if ever, the Church announced the find and what has 
been done with the collection since. 

In spite of these weaknesses and its stated 
bias, I believe Victims is a fair and accurate account 
of the case, giving a point of view that needed to be 
represented. Because Victims appeared four years 
after the three previous books, Turley is able to 
address contradictions between the accounts. In 
addition, Turley’s presence as a Church Historical 
Department employee during much of the case 
allows him to give his own recollections of events 
and knowledge of key players. While the other 
books, particularly Salamander, are written in a 
fast-paced, journalistic style that makes them good 
page-tumers, Victims takes a more scholarly ap- 
proach that, because of its thoroughness in address- 
ing every pertinent detail, moves more slowly. It is 
still, however, an engrossing book. Turley docu- 
ments every incident with multiple sources and 
gives clear, convincing explanations for discrepan- 
cies between his and previous accounts. His book 
will undoubtedly be the source for any future stud- 
ies of the case and the many documents associated 
with it. # 





comedy, they lose him and themselves to Indian 
mysticism. 

However, taking these stories at only a 
literal level would be a mistake. The background 
people may often be cliched, but the protagonists 
are archetypes. They are people trapped in a culture 
and a time that they did not create and cannot 
control. Told from a male point of view, both the 
women and the men are Mormons who find them- 
selves struggling with sexuality and identity. They 
long for purpose and order. They discover that “the 
impulses to love and to harm are incomprehensibly 
tangled.” 

Howard Rockwood ends his life in the 
desert surrounded in all directions by the concems 
that we have daily: he is pulled at the same time by 
the empty pleasures of Babylonian sex; the de- 
mands of careful, but not excessive, adherence to 
Church doctrine; the loyalties to his past; the desire 
for an eternal Kolobian life; the uncertainties of an 
evermore-polluted earth; and the fears of not mea- 
suring up to the duties of the present. Many of us 
would like to retreat to a desert for comfort in 
isolation from our problems. Bennion proposes 
that if we did so, we would find only the “dust” that 
Howard Rockwood finds. # 
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SALT LAKE CITY, JUNE 1, 1875 


Three Years Old 


x4 


@ To-day the EXPONENT enters its 

& fourth year. Upon the supposition that its 
,| friends will be glad to learn concerning its 

A welfare, we cheerfully submit the follow- 
Q ing. 

De If at present our journal is not 


strengthened by as large anamountof money 
in the treasury as those immediately con- 
nected with its interests could desire, it is 
perhaps, as well off in this respect as many 
ofits flourishing neighbors. And ithas more 
certain capital than even ready money, in- 
dispensable as that article is to progression. 

It has for its credentials the good 
wishes and faith of wise men and women 
who favor and seek the promotion of all 
useful enterprises. 


The Ballot and the Bullet 


A lady conversing witha gentleman 
upon the right of woman suffrage, was told 
by him that the ballot and the bullet went 
together—‘will you fight as well as vote?” 
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Woman's Exponent 


“Yes,” was the ready reply, “by hiring a 
substitute as you did during the late 
war.” Women are for peace, not war: 
and this is one of the many reasons why 
they should have the right of franchise. 
Yes, a true woman is for peace when it 
can be secured upon honorable terms; at 
the same time she will fight or encourage 
and sustain those whose business it is to 
fight, when it is necessary —Thatis when 
her rights and those of her friends are 
invaded, as has been proven in the his- 
tory of the past; as in the case of Joan of 
Arc; also Artimesia the Queen who joined 
the immense invading army of Xerxes. 
She was in command at the great battle 
of Hellespont, on which occasion the 
king, seated on a high eminence, where 
he could look down upon the engage- 
ment said, “See-see Artemesia the 
Queen! She acts like a man, while our 
menactlike women!” But forall this, we 
are opposed to woman’s going to war 
when the greatest battle is fought at 
home. Ask the man who goes to the 
battle field, which he would consider the 
greatest task, to face the enemy and be 
shot down in defence of his country, orto 
take the place of the true wife and mother, 
who not only lives to mourn the loss of 
friends and country, but her husband 
also, and her sons. There are thousands 
of women who have thus been called to 
mourn, who are now asking the right of 
franchise. But if such bills as the 
Frelinghuysen are to be made law; to 
disfranchise the noble women of our 
land who fill the chair of state and the 
halls of Congress with theirsons, and the 
ranks of the battle field with the off- 
springs of their own bodies, the lover of 
freedom can but exclaim, mockery! No 
longer call this a Republican form of 
Government. Take down the standard of 
liberty and cease to mock the Goddess 
by desecrating her inalienable rights. 
Fold up the flag of our beloved country 
that so proudly waves over sea and land, 
and lay itin some sacred sepulchre; until 
the mother of Washington, Jefferson, 
and the mothers of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, shall 
come forth and demand of their sons 
theirinalienable rights, the elective Fran- 
chise. 


WILLMIRTH EAST. 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
February 15, 1874 
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Editor's Note: The following article appeared in 
The Daily Herald, Provo, Utah on Monday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1994. 


Divorced Mormon men face 
new policy 


SALT LAKE CITY (AP) — Mormon leaders have 
decided that male members of the church as well as 
women must get permission from the faith’s gov- 
erning First Presidency for a new temple marriage 
following a divorce. 

The policy, effective this week, was an- 
nounced Sunday to all members in a statement read 
from Mormon pulpits. 

Previously, only women needed a “sealing 
cancellation” before re-marrying in the temple. 

Aileen Clyde, second counselor in the 
church’s Relief Society presidency, praised the 
decision as “the most important thing that has 
happened for women” in the faith since she was 
called to her post four years ago. 

“Remarrying has always been an easier 
process for men than women in the church,” she 
said. 

“Tt speaks of the equality of menand women 
before the Lord. Both are subject to the same 
conditions,” added Susan Howe, who teaches En- 
glish at church-owned Brigham Young University. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints distinguishes between civil marriages, which 
are for life, and temple marriages or “sealings,” 
which are considered binding for eternity. 

In the past, when temple-married couples 
divorced the man could remarry again at any time in 
the temple, without “canceling the sealing.” Ac- 
cording to Mormon doctrine, aman can be sealed to 
more than one woman in the hereafter. 

Women, however, can be sealed to only 
one husband. 

Mormons discontinued the earthly practice 
of polygamy in 1890, but the scriptural foundation 
for the doctrine remains part of the Mormon canon. 

Marci McPhee, a Mormon from Massa- 
chusetts, said she is pleased with the change—espe- 
cially if it implies the ban on polygamy now doctri- 
nally extends to heaven. 

“It would confirm my deep hope that there 
are things that can only be learned in monogamous 
relationships, that I can trust in the solitary devotion 
of my spouse in the eternities,” said McPhee, who 
received clearance from church leaders for a second 
temple marriage following an earlier divorce. 

The church’s Sunday statement said the 
reason for the policy change is to “re-emphasize the 
significance and sacredness of the temple marriage 
covenants.” 

According to the Encyclopedia of Mor- 
monism, the overall rate of divorce among church 
members is around 16 percent, with non-temple 
marriages “five times more likely to end in 
divorce than temple marriages.” 


Circle of Love 


In the spirit of Easter and new beginnings, a group 
gathered to celebrate their dedication to Christ and 
gratitude for his boundless grace. On April 2, at 
10:00 A.M., the group metat the Capitol Rotunda in 


Shoughts S Happenings 


Salt Lake City to sing, read scriptures, and share 
inspiring words of wisdom on the theme of inclu- 
sion. People from across the country joined in a 
peaceful walk of celebration to the Church Office 
Building, where they joined hands and sang of their 
gratitude for Christ’s all-encompassing love. The 
lilies that they carried signify the wondrous diver- 
sity of God’s creations and the appreciation of that 
diversity. 

The following statement of purpose was 
included in the invitation to participate in “The 
Circle of Love.” 


As Easter approaches, our thoughts 
turn to Christ’s great love for God’s chil- 
dren in all their diversity and in all their 
strengths and weaknesses. We believe we 
are all sinners and that our Church should 
be a refuge for those who stand in need of 
healing, encouragement, and love. We value 
inclusion rather than exclusion; all who 
have need should know they have a place 
where healing, encouragement, or love will 
always be offered. This is our creed; we 
learned it from Christ and our religious 
leaders. 


Inspirational Music 


Arlington Ward 
Boston, Massachusetts Stake 


Recently our Sunday School chorister announced 
her new program. She wanted each of us to tell her 
what our favorite hymns were so that she could use 
them as practice hymns. The first, she announced, 
was submitted by Adam Murphy, a 16-year-old in 
our ward. His favorite was “Amazing Grace.” 

As we sang, or tried to, those of us who 
have attended other meetings where this wonderful 


old song has been an anthem centerpiece to the 
gathering were moved to tears to be joining our 
ward family in worshipping through this music. 


Amazing Grace 


Amazing grace, How sweet the sound 
That saved a wretch like me! 

I once was lost, but now am found; 
Was blind, but now I see. 


Twas grace that taught my heart to fear, 
And grace my fears relieved; 

How precious did that grace appear 

The hour I first believed! 


Through many dangers, toils, and snares, 
I have already come; 

"Tis grace hath brought me safe thus far, 
And grace will lead me home. 


How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
Ina believer's ear 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds. 
And drives away his fear. 


The Lord has promised good to me, 
His word my hope secures; 

He will my shield and portion be 
As long as life endures. 


Yea, when this flesh and heart shall fail, 
And mortal life shall cease, 

I shall possess within the veil, 

A life of joy and peace. 


When we've been there ten thousand years 
Bright shining as the sun 

We've no less days to sing God's praise 
Than when we'd first begun. 








PRINCIPLES OF PROTOCOL 


Editor's Note: This list was distributed to ward 
leaders during a recent stake conference in New 
England. 


+ A visiting General Authority will sit on the stand 
and presides at the meeting. 

* Do not limit a General Authority's speaking time 
by saying "We will now hear brief remarks from our 
General Authority." A more appropriate introduc- 
tion might be, "And now we will be pleased to hear 
from Elder or President . We hope he will 
take as much time as he would like." Remember, 
the General Authority presides and the conducting 
officer does not dictate to the presiding officer. 

* Wives of General Authorities, temple presidents, 
mission presidents, and Regional Representatives 
should be invited to sit by their husbands on the 
stand. However, this is not the same with stake 
presidents or bishops. They do not sit on the stand 
with their husbands during sacrament meeting or 
other conferences. 

* We have received counsel against having couples 
open and close meetings with prayer. Singles in the 
Church may feel excluded. President Benson has 
counseled that generally priesthood brethren open 
the meeting with prayer and sisters close the meet- 


ing. 


Those assigned to speak, including temple presi- 
dents, mission presidents, and Regional Represen- 
tatives, should speak on an assigned or appropriate 
subject. ... Do not "scold" the members when 
speaking. 

¢ Prelude music should be appropriate hymns 
from the hymnal or choir book. Generally classi- 
cal or other music is out of place as a prelude to 
Church services. Generally choirs should not sing 
prelude numbers. 

* The presiding officer will determine what music 
we sing and how many verses. A music conductor 
does nothave the authority to reduce the number of 
verses the congregation sings. This is a decision | 
by the presiding authority. 

* Members who have appointments with priest- 
hood leaders should dress appropriately to meet a 
servant of God. 

* To be lighthearted is a wonderful blessing, but 
light-mindedness will always be inappropriate. 
Good humor is like a spiritual stretch. 

+ It grates against the grain when members refer 
to General Authorities and other priesthood lead- 
ers as "guys" or "Hinckley," "Monson," and 
"Packer." They are President Hinckley, President 
Monson, and Elder Packer. 


Please feel free to add to this list other items of 
propriety and protocol as you see fit. 
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Letters to the Cditor 





Exponent Il, 

Thanks again for the great job you are 
doing in keeping us informed of the concems and 
issues that are so important to women. The articles 
are timely, informative, and insightful. I anxiously 
await each issue and am annoyed if I can’t sit right 
down and read it from cover to cover the day that it 
| arrives. 

Thope this reaches you in time for the latest 
issue. 

Jeanne Winder 
Sandy, Utah 


Dear Sisters, 

Bless Linda B. Johnson of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan for “Report from Ann Arbor,” regarding 
Relief Society Visiting Teaching [Volume 17, No. 
4)-something I’ve thought about a long time and 
she has given impetus. We're on our way! Our 
sisters love the group approach! 

Betty Evenson 
St. George, Utah 


| Dear Editor: 

Ilove Exponent II! It has helped me keep 
my perspective as I struggled to find my personal 
identity in this male-dominated church (which I 
| also love). If you ever do an issue on how women 
| who are treated like intelligent adults in their pro- 
| fession deal with a church status equal to “eldest 
child of the family,” I would like to add my “two 
| cents” and benefit from the input of others. I have 
raised five sons (all of whom went on missions and 
were married in the temple) before I went to law 
school at age 54 (12 years ago), so I have lived in 
both worlds. It’s a paradox! 
| Caroline L. Stewart 
Carmichael, California 


| Dear Editor, 
Along with my renewal slip, I wanted to 
send my thoughts following my first year of sub- 
scribing to the Exponent II. The thought-provoking 
and informative articles have been a source of joy, 
| being a member of a branch and district where I find 
too few people who can discuss anything other than 
the “party line.” I attend a tiny, bilingual (Spanish- 
English) branch in Brooklyn, New York. In addi- 
tion to communication barriers, the overwhelming 
majority of members are recent convents. Fresh 
from missionary indoctrination, they are ignorant 
of “difficult” concepts such as Mother in Heaven 
and are discouraged from thinking about religious 
issues that might lead them to “lose their testi- 
mony.” Your publication and similar ones not only 
Keep me sane but encourage me to try to expand 
others’ thinking. For example, I used one of the 
articles from the abortion issue in a Homemaking 
lesson to spark discussion about providing emo- 
tional support to members whose decisions are in 
contradiction with one’s own beliefs. 





I encourage you to continue your work and 
challenge you to expand your coverage of the prob- 
lems and issues that face those of us incommunities 
without a strong Church presence or in congrega- 
tions with a large percentage of recent converts. 

Marjorie L. Hatch 
Brooklyn, New York 


Dear Exponent II, 

Thank you, from the bottom of my heart, 
foroffering this nourishing communication for those 
of us who feel so isolated by misunderstanding and 
mistrust. I find comfort and peace within the pages 
of the Exponent II. 

Judy Rugg 
Fairport, New York 


Please... DISCONTINUE SENDING EXPONENT 
II. I'm disgusted-send no more. 

Rhea S. Meddleton 

Mesa, Arizona 


Dear Sisters, 

I am a fourth generation Latter-day Saint 
and presently serve as the Relief Society president 
in my branch. I was not aware that the Exponent 
was published for many years and found it intrigu- 
ing that, especially in these times, there was no 
Mormon women’s magazine available. What a 
pleasant surprise it was to learn one has been in 
existence since 1974! 

One area I have found our sisters to be 
lacking in is self-esteem. I have no greater desire 
than to help the sisters realize their tremendous 
potential. It is disheartening to see so many sell 
themselves short. 

Karen Whitson 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dear Sisters, 

I’ve been so certain that you wouldn’t be- 
lieve that I'd write to ask such a trivial question (as 
I'm going to) that it has taken me a long time to 
gather my nerve. I’m writing the biography of my 
mother, who has been dead several years, and it 
seems that no matter how much thought I put into 
remembering who wrote Fascinating Womanhood, 
it still eludes me. In my family, the day that book 
was published went into the record as another “day 
in infamy.” 

I was total aghast; my sister-in-law went 
back into therapy following each of the times she 
tried to “do what the book said”; but our mother 
raged for weeks. For someone who had filled stake 
presidency positions in the Relief Society, MIA, 
and Primary and who was an obedient, devout, 
Church member until the day she died, her war with 
FW was truly remarkable—and a side of her that we 
too seldom saw. 

No one I know still has that book. The 
Flagstaff Public Library is a lovely little place, but 
not a great resource for LDS books. There is no 
Deseret Book Store in Flagstaff. Will someone 
there kindly supply what’s-her-face’s name? 


Margot Ellen Reed 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
Editor's Note: Anybody remember? 


SISTERS HELP / SISTERS SPEAK 


(Continued from page 15) 

Doctor Says It's Cancer by Greg Anderson. This 
common sense, well-balanced book is great for 
someone who is still in treatment and not feeling 
well—each chapter is about two pages long. 

In a less serious vein, many of you, espe- 
cially if you are fans of popular culture, undoubt- 
edly are aware that the answers to most of Life's 
Pressing Problems may be found in the lyrics of 
popular songs. Although in the past I depended 
heavily on classic rock and roll and rhythm and 
blues, I recently have found that there is great truth 
in country music as well. (Don't laugh—pick up 
Mary-Chapin Carpenter's album, Come One, Come 
On or k.d. lang's Absolute Torch and Twang.) My 
current "theme song" which I sing to lift my spirits 
or to stave off anxiety, is "I Take My Chances" by 
Mary-Chapin Carpenter. She writes the following 
lyric, which I believe may be useful to anyone who 
is disturbed by statistics: 


Now some people say that you shouldn't 
tempt fate, 

and for them I would not disagree. 

But I never leamed nothing from playing it 
safe— 

I say FATE SHOULD NOT TEMPT ME! 

I take my chances. 


So cut the deck right in half, I'll play from 
either side! I take my chances. 


Ten anda Half Months after the News 


Yesterday, I took my family to a community event 
| to celebrate National Cancer Survivors Day. We 
listened to the stories of other survivors, I got up and 
told a few jokes, and my teenagers did the "Achy- 
Breaky:' There were crafts and ice cream and 
hundreds of cancer survivors and their families. 
Our kids are now aged fifteen, thirteen, and seven, 
and it was good to have the whole family involved 
in this celebration. I'm planning a festive party for 
my one-year, on July 13. 

Once in a while, I get tired of being the 
"plucky cancer survivor" I look at myself, seem- 
ingly from outside myself and ask," What the hell is 
she grinning about?" But I am genuinely happy. 
Sometimes I laugh, sometimes I cry, but mostly I 
live each day as it comes, looking for balance, 
experiencing joy wherever I find it, becoming my- 
self more each day. The days are too full; the 
biggest challenge is fitting it all in—or knowing 
what to let go of. Ihave so much to do, and I guess 
I'm in a bit of a hurry. 

When I feel hassled, I often go to the Taco 
Bell in my beautiful town of Pacifica, to sit by the 
ocean, listening to music, singing along. Okay, it's 
not deep meditation, but it works for me. I can find 
an amazing everyday kind of joy in things like a 
bean burrito and a coke and an ocean view. Guess 
I'm just easy to please. 

What works for you? If you are a cancer 
survivor, make a gift of your experiences to your 
sisters in the Exponent II readership. You may be 
able to help someone who is struggling. A cancer 
survivor is anyone who has had cancer and is living 
today. Share your feelings about your diagnosis, 
treatment, survival, support, your family and friends, 
or about the broader topic of becoming your most 
authentic self in the face of this serious illness. 
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Personal Essay 
Contest Deadline Set 


Is your muse inspiring you this year? 
Write for the Helen Candland Stark Personal 
Essay Contest. Author of the winning essay will 
be awarded $300 and that essay, along with two 
honorable mention essays, will be published in an 
upcoming issue of Exponent I]. All submissions 
will be passed on to our Reader's Committee for 
consideration. 

The deadline for submissions is Septem- 
ber 30, 1994. 

Please make your entries in triplicate 
(include an IBM, WordPerfect compatible disc, if 
possible) and send to: 


Essay Contest 
Exponent Il 

Box 128 

Arlington, MA 02174 















Join us for the first time, renew your subscription, or give the gift of EXPONENT II and 
participate with Mormon women as we share our lives, reflect on our common bonds, expand 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sisters, 

In your last issue [Volume 17:Number 4] 
on the back page, there is an article about 
visiting teaching, "Report from Ann Arbor," that 
really made sense to me as a Relief Society 
president. I have some questions about how this 
| program was administered, how did they address 
| the problem of the inactives, and so forth. The 
| visiting teaching program has long been a source 
of irritation to me, even before I was put in this 
position, and any help we can get to make it 
more effective and enjoyable is greatly appreci- 
ated. 

We have used several articles from Expo- 
nent II in our Relief Society lesson agenda in the 
past few months. On Sundays when we are 
supposed to use conference addresses and fifth 
| Sundays, we have presented special lessons that 
| apply to the women in our ward. The Exponent 
articles have been our main source of inspira- 
tion, and we have had good feedback from these 
| lessons. We even used the questionnaire that 
| was done by the Bay Area task force for a whole 
lesson, with comments from the sisters, and 
learned a lot about what changes we need to 
| make in our Relief Society and ward. | 

Thank you for all the work and effort that 
you put into your publication. | 

Lynda Avery 
Massena, New York 
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The purpose of Exponent II is to promote sisterhood by 
providing a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. Our 
common bond is our connection to the Mormon Church and 
ourcommitment to women in the Church. The courage and 
spirit of women challenge and inspire us to examine and 
shape the direction of our lives. We are confident that this 
open forum will result in positive change. We publish this 
paper in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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